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PREFACE 


There are three reasons, which have induced the pub- 
lication of ‘‘the life of Elisha Tyson.” 


First: To do away the false impressions which his 
enemies have made upon the minds of many of the 
community. The motives which led him to make so 
many sacrifices in the cause of humanity, have been 
misrepresented. The means he employed, and the 
mode he adopted, in furtherance of his benevolent de- 
signs, have been vilely traduced. 

Secondly: To shew that the rash proceedings, en- 
tered into by some men, who will have universal eman- 
cipation at all hazards, are contrary to the course of 
policy which he pursued with wonderful success, dur- 
ing the whole course of his life—a success, which will 
notattend any other course of policy. 

Thirdly: To encourage the young philanthropist, 
and all those seriously concerned for the cause of liber- 
ty, to follow in the footsteps of the great pioneer in the 
cause of freedom; so that what he has begun, may grow 
and flourish unto the end.— 


Thus, “though dead, yet shall he live.” 


THE AUTHOR. 
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BEEISHA TYSON. 


CHAPTER I. 


Custom, which has as great a share’ in prescribing 
the laws of composition, as either truth or nature, has 
rendered it necessary that the history of the genealogy 
of every individual should precede his biography. | Un- 
der old monarchical governments, the object princi- 
pally sought for in these genealogical descriptions, is 
the adorning the birth of the hero of memoir, with the 
antiquity or nobility of his ancestry. In a republican 
country, where antiquity and nobility of descent are a~ 
like disregarded, the object is, to enhance the merits of 
the hero by the virtues of his progenitors.—No matter 
which of these be the design, it is irrational, because the 
merits of every kind, ascribable to our ancestors, are 
theirs exclusively, and cannot be given to the descend- 
ant by any mode of investiture. 


Lest this (which is intended solely as a protest which 
every writer has aright to make against evil custom,) 
should be regarded as an ingenious mode of avoiding a 
duty, the performance of which in this particular in- 
stance would be rather disagreeable, I will merely state 
that the oldest known ancestor of Mr. Tyson, was a 
German Quaker, converted to the faith of Fox, by the 
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preaching of William Penn. Persecuted by the govern- 
ment of his native country for his religion, he gathered 
up his all and followed Penn to England, with whom, 
and at whose request, he afterwards embarked for Ame- 
rica, and was among the first settlers of Pennsylvania. — 
He established himself within what are now called the 
environs of Philadelphia; married the daughter of an 
English settler, and became the happy father of sons and 
daughters. From these, many descendants have been 
derived, 


Elisha Tyson was one of the great grandsons iu direct 
descent of the German Quaker, and was born on the 
spot which he had chosen for his residence. The reli- 
gion and virtues of this ancestor, were instilled into the 
minds of his children, and children’s children, to the 
third and fourth generation—not by transmission of blood, 
but by the force of a guarded-and a christian education. 
In the subject of this memoir, they-blazed forth with 
superior lustre. From his infancy he was conspicuous 
in his neighbourhood for that benevolence of heart and 
intrepidity of soul which so highly distinguished him in 
after life. Like the infant Hercules, he maybe said to 
have strangled serpents in his cradle.—-For in early 
youth his constant occupation was the redress of human 
wrong: and instances might be reeorded where, in the 
pursuit of this occupation, he evinced a moral courage 
that would have ennobled manhood. Not that there 
was in Pennsylvania, even before the revolution that es- 
tablished freedom throughout the United States, much 
of local oppression to resist. In the best regulated com. 
munities, there will always be found, individuals dis- 
posed to trample on the rights of others—those “Little 
tyrants of the fields,” to withstand whom, and thus pre- 
gerve the peace of the neighborhood, it is necessary 
that “Village Hambdens” should sometimes arise. 
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ELISHA TYSON. 3 


This arena soon became too confined for the expand. 
ing philanthrophy of Mr. Tyson. The eye of his mind 
began to look beyond the horizon that bounded his na- 
tural vision, and his heart sympathised with suffering 
humanity in other quarters of the globe. 


Whether it was this benevolence of soul, which mov- 
ed him to leave his native state, at an early age, and 
settle in the state of Maryland, or whether any other 
was hismotive,does not directly appear. But when we 
consider the peculiar bent of his mind; when we reflect 
that at the time of his removal, there was nothing to a 
young man seeking his fortune, inviting in Maryland; 
when we reflect, also, that for one species of benevo- 
lence, the state of Maryland was a field better suited to 
the operations of philanthrophy, than perhaps, any oth- 
er; and above all, when we reflect that in that species 
he took an immediate, an extensive, and an unceasing 
part, we have aright to infer that the desire te be useful 
to his fellow beings, was the predominating motive that 
led him to change his residence. 


The part of Maryland where he first established him; 
self, was in the county of Harford. He soon found that 
in that place, there was no continuance for him, 
and he removed to the spot now occupied by the City of 
Baltimore, then in its infancy. And having assisted in 
nourishing that infancy until it grew to manhood, until 
Baltimore was enabled to put on what has not inaptly 
heen called the toga virilis, that is the corporate inves- 
titure, lived to witness the extraordinary prosperity 
which made the Metropolis of Maryland the third city 
in the Union. 


Here he soon lent the aid of his powerful mindto the 
planning and executing of those various schemes for the 
good of his fellow citizens in general, and of this city in 
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particular, which were from time to time formed and 
perfected. In deeds of public charity and private bene- 
volence, and in the promotion of charitable institutions 
of every sort, he took a most active part. 


But his exertions in behalfof the persecuted sons of 
Africa, were those which rendered him pre-eminently 
conspicuous, and which crowned him benefactor of the 
whole human race. 


This was a species of benevolence, at all times more to 
be admired than any other, on account of the superior 
number and weightof obstacles thatimpede its exercise. 
The man who would’practice it, must struggle against 
the most violent prejudices in himself, and antipathies 
in others. The objects of his benevolence coming from 
a quarter of the world which he is taught to despise; their 
complexions coloured with a deeper dye of nature’s pen- 
cil; their personal appearance altogether opposite to 
that which his imagination has set up as the standard, 
not only of human beauty but even of human nature, 
degraded by a slavery the most debasing, to the sight of 
which, from his earliest infancy he has been familiar, 
he is irresistibly inclined to regard them as an inferior 
race of beings, born to toil for the benefit of others, and 
predestined to oppression. 


For these reasons too, it happens that benevolence 
towards this proscribed race of human beings, is the 
only kind of philanthropy not popular amongmen. We 
will “plunge into the infections of hospitals,’ to alle- 
viate the distress of those whom accident or vice has 
thrown into misery—We will explore the rank and 
feeted glooms of a dungeon to sooth and enlighten the 
more gloomy souls of those whose crimes have brought 
vpon them the miseries they suffer. We will cross 
mighty oceans, defy cold and heat, disease and death, ta 






























ELISHA TYSON. $ 
nerve the arms of insurgent kingdoms bursting in the 
madness of desperation the manacles of tyranny, or 
traverse trackless deserts to pour the gospel treasures of 
salvation into the laps of alienated nations. For this 
we applaud ourselves, and are applauded by the world. 


But the unfortunate descendants of those whom the ava- 
rice of our ancestors tore from their natal soil of Africa, 
for no fault by them committed, with the greatest apathy 
we behold bound in rigid slavery. From them we keep 
back the light of intellect and the lights of the gospel, and 
should a solitary individual be found daring enough to ex- 
tend to them the hand of charity, instead of meeting with 
the applause, it is well for such an one if he escape the 
reproaches of society. 


A wise man has remarked, ‘“‘when religion is popular, 
hypocrites are most numerous; but when religion is in 
publick disrepute, there are few professors, and every 
one a true believer.”” A similar remark may be applied 
to philanthropy. When a species of philanthropy is 
popular, how numerous is the catalogue of philanthro- 
pists, and how few of these are really what they seem to 
be! And.when a species of philanthropy meets with 
public reprobation, who wonders that its ranks are: thin, 
or doubts the sincerity of those who join them? 


Human nature furnishes the reasons of this dissimi- 
larity, and the evidences of its existence. These res- 
sons are founded in the opposite motives by which two 
different ranks of mankind are impelled to action. The 
fondness of human applause or the dread of human cen- 
sure in the one, and the love of Divine approbation or 
the dread of Divine displeasure in the other. When 
the will of Heaven’ is suited to the will of man, in any 
particular, how easy is it to comply! When the public 
applause echoes the voice of God, who will not obey?— 
1 ¥ 
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And is it not as certain as it is lamentable, that of those 
who do, the greater number will obey the voice because 
of the echo? 


In illustration of all this, we need only look at the his- 
tory of Bible societies, especially as they have been es- 
tablished in the island of Great Britain. We there see 
men of all ranks and descriptions, kings, princes, no- 
bles and gentry, rich and poor, infidels and true believ- 
ers, united together for the dissemination of the gospel; 
a gospel which numbers of them never read; which still 
more do not believe; and which by far the greater number 
donot obey. Why this mania?—this pompous parade of 
Philanthropy?—Because itis popular. Fifty years ago 
would the vast majority of these, had they then exist. 
ed, have exhibited sugh a blaze of zeal? would they then 
have treated even with respect those sacred pages, 
which now appear to be the object of their adoration? 
No. And why? Because, then the Bible was not a popu- 
lar book, as it now is. 


I mention not these truths for the purpose of underval- 
uing the efforts of Bible societies, or of depreciating the 
value of the “book of books.” ¥ merely offer them in 
confirmation of what I have advanced, namely, that as 
it is easy to appear philanthropic, when philanthropy 
4s popular, so it is difficulf to be so in opposition to the 
public voice. For this reason the philanthropist who 
makes the will of Heaven his guide, whether the breezes 
of popular favor swell his sails, or the storms of popular 
fury tear them; whose ardor is as unabated when single 
handed and alone he wields the weapons of his warfare, 
as when backed by the collected power of a nation; and 
who clings closer and closer to his God as he is more 
andmore abandoned by man—ne_ is the only true philan- 
thropist.—Such an.one was Elisha Tyson, 




































ELISHA TYSON, 4 


if the cause which he so warmly espoused, is not pop- 
ular in these more benevolent days, what must it have 
been forty-five years ago, when he commenced his career 
of public benevolence! Then a free African was a novelty 
among us. The power which made them slaves, exert- 
ed all its rigor to keep them so. Masters were prohib- 
ited by law from manumitting their slaves by last will 
and testament, and were thus deprived in their last mo- 
ments of the means of expiating the sufferings they 
might have inflicted upon them. A few laws there 
were indeed which seemed to favor them, but these for 
want of exercise had become almost a dead letter. 


With regard to the treatment by masters individually 
of their slaves, though gentle on the part of many, yet 
it was so severe in general, and acts of cruelty were so 
numerous, that the public sensibility became indurated, 
and they all passed by like ordinary occurrences, unno- 
ticed, or at best unpunished. 


At such a time, and under such circumstances, Mr. 
Tyson stood forward, young, solitary, friendless, the 
champion of the rights of this persecuted race. 


The better part of society called it rashness, and the 
worse arrogance, in such an individual at such a time, to 
put himself in battle array against the whole communi- 
ty. But hehad early laid it down as the leading principle 
of his conduct, that justice and fear should be strangers 
to each other, andthat the man who would do right, 
should do so regardies of consequences. This princi- 
ple was his polar star, and never once did the eye of 
his mind wander from it. 


What gave rise to most of the difficulties with which 
Mr. Tyson had to contend, was the internal slave trade, 
as it has been mildly called; but which might, with 
more propriety, be called infernal, and which even now 
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is carried on toa sorrowful extent. At that time it was . 
as common, and in the view of the world as genteel a 
traffic as any other species of domestic trade. It was 
not then, as now, viewed with abhorrence by all humane 
men. Nor was it, as now, conducted solely by the-vilest 
of the human race, who having no good character to 
loose, have no sensibility to feel its loss; but it was car- 
ried on by persons in all ranks of the community. Even 
the most creditable merchants, felt no compunction in 
speculating in the flesh and blood of their own species. 
These articles of merchandize, were as common as wheat 
and tobacco, andranked with these as a staple of Ma- 
ryland.. This state of things was naturally productive 
of scenes of cruelty. Georgia was then the great re- 
ceptacle of that portion of these unfortunate beings, 
who were exported beyond the limits of their native 
soil; and the worst name given to Tartarus itself could 
not be more appalling to their imaginations than the 
name of that sister state. And when we consider the 
dreadful consequences suffered by the victims of this 
traffic; a separation like that of death between the 
nearest and dearest relatives; a banishment forever 
from the land of their nativity and the scenes of their 
youth; the painful inflictions by the hands of slave driy- 
ers, to whom cruelty was rendered delightful by its fre- 
quent exercise; with many other sufferings too numer- 
ous to mention, we cannot wonder at this horror on the 
part of those unfortunate beings, and that it should 
cause them to use all the means in their power to avoid 
so terrible a destiny. The slave trader, aware of all 
this, and fearful lest his vietims mightseek safety by 
flight, became increasingly careful of his property.— 
With these men, and upon such subjects, care is cruel- 
ty;and thus the apparent necessity of the case came in 
aid of the favorite disposition of their minds. They 
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charged their victims with being the authors of that 
eruelty, which had its true origin in their own remorse- 
less hearts. Their plea for additional rigor, being 
plausibly urged, was favourably received by a commu- 
nity darkened by prejudice. . Few regarded with pity, 
and most with stoical indifference, this barbarous cor- 
rection for crimes anticipated, and rigorous penance 
for offences existing only in the diabolical fancies of 
their tormentors. The truthis, it was the love these 
poor wretches bore their wives, children, and native 
soil, for which they were punished. They were com- 
monly bound two and two by chains, rivetted to iron 
collars fastened around their necks, more and more 
closely, as their drivers had more and more reason to 
suspect a desire to escape. If they were conveyed in 
wagons, as they sometimes were, additional chains were 
so fixed, as to connect the right ancle of one with the 
left ancle of another, so that they were fastened foot to 
foot, and neck to neck. If a disposition to complain, or 
to grieve, was manifested by any of them, the mouths of 
such were instantly stopped with a gag. If, notwith- 
standing this, the overflowings of sorrow found a pas- 
sage through other channels, they were checked by the 
‘scourge inexorable.” The cruel monsters thus en- 
deavouring to lessen the appearance of pain, by increas- 
ing its reality—like the surgeon who, (though for a more 
humane purpose,) applies the torturing tourniguat and 
dmife to the limb already painful with disease. These 
were scenes of ordinary occurrence; troops of these 
poor slaves were continually seen fettered as before de- 
scribed, marching two and two, with commanders be- 
fore and behind, swords by their sides, and pistols in 
their belts—the triumphant victors over unarmed women 
and children. The sufferings of their victims were, if 
possible, increased, when they were compeHed to stop 
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for the night. They were crowded in cellars, and load- 
ed with an additional number of fetters. On those routes 
usually taken by them to the South, stated taverns were 
selected as their resting places for the night. In these, 
dungeons under ground. were specially contrived for 
their reception. fron staples, with rings in them, were 
fixed at proper places in the walls; to these, chains 
were welded; and to these chains the fetters of the pri- 
goners were locked, as the means of certain safety. It 
was usual every day for these slave drivers to keep a 
strict record of the immagined offences of their slaves; 
which, if not to their satisfaction expiated, by suffer- 
ing during the day, remained upon the register until its 
elose, when in the midst of midaight dungeon horrors, 
goaded with a weight of fetters in addition to those 
which had galled them during their weary march, these 
reputed sins were .atoned by their blood, which was 
made to trickle down “‘the scourge with triple thongs.” 
‘“What!” my incredulous reader may exelaim, “could 
such enormities ever have been permitted im a land pre- 
tending to civilization? Are you not, in imagination, 
transported to the barbarous regions of Turkey, and de- 
scribing the cruelties of Turkish tyrants toward their 
Christian captives?” No, gentle reader: | am describ- 
ing the tortures inflicted in a Christian country, by per- 
sons calling themselves Christians, upon men entitled to 
the same high denomination; cruelties sanctioned by a 
saw, Which was not only thelaw of the land then, butis 
the law of the land now. If you still doubt me, look at 
the code of Maryland laws, as it has existed from its 
first enactment, down to the present time, and your 
doubt will be resolved. 

Every act ofcruelty above described, might now with 
impunity be committed. What thenit may be asked, 
has been done by Tyson to prevent or mitigate these 








ELISHA TYSON, 
worsé than barbarian practices? I answer, much; very 
much. Well knowing that all laws in a republican 
country, are founded upon public opinion, his great ob- 
ject was to work a change in that respect. - He had 
two principal modes of operating upon the public mind; 
by conversation in public and private places, and by 
the press? Through the means of the first, he work- 
ed upon the feelings and sentiments of the higher and 
more influential classes; by means of the latter, he ine 
fluenced in a great degree, the mass of the community. 
In private conversation, his arguments were so cogent, 
his appeals so energetic, and his manner so sincere and 
disinterested, that few could avoid conviction. It is 
true, indeed, as it regards the press, that he didnot pub- 
lish very much of his own composing; but he procured 
the publication of a vast deal of his own dictating. By 
his arguments and entreaties, he aroused the zeal of 
many individuals, each of whom enlisted himself as @ 
kind of voluntary amanuensis, who wrote and published 
his dictations. Many important essays have in this way, 
been communicated to the public. It wasin these ways 
that the public feeling became so softened, and the pub- 
lic prejudices so subverted, that among the respectable 
classes of the community, those laws, by which the 
enormities above described were permitted, became, 
though not really, yet virtually repealed.. The inhu- 
manities once so publicly practiced, being frowned upoa 
by the majority of society, ceased to offend the public 
sensibility. The traffic in human flesh once so commen, 
‘and carried on by persons looked upon as respectable, 
came to be of very limited extent, and conducted by 
the lowest and basest of mankind. Dungeons for the 
reception of slaves about to be exported, formerly se 
numerous in every part of this city, dwindled down to 
two or three. These, as if conscioys of the disgrace 
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which blackened them, hid themselves in the very skirts 
of the city, and their infamous owners afraid of the in- 
dignation of a virtuous community, were compelled to 
earry their victims thither, in close earriages, and in 
the darkness of night. All this happy revolution was 
the work of one man; and though he did not live to see 
the abolition of this traffic completely effected, yet he 
was enabled to do so much, that but little remained to 
be done by his successors. He was enabled to turn the 
tide of popular sentiment; to cast a shade of deep dis- 
grace*over laws, once viewed as honorable; and thus, 
like a holy pioneer in the path of true glory, to render 
a final triumph easy to those destined to march behind 
him, under the same banners. 


Of those held in servitude, two classes of beings felt, 
in‘a peculiar manner, the kindness and sympathy of Mr. 
Tyson—those entitled to their freedom, and illegally 
held in slavery—and those who, though not illegally 
kept in bondage, yet were treated with inhumanity by 
their masters. His first endeavours, in the cause of 
these, brought him in contact with some of the leading 
individuals in this city. They of course, and those 
within the sphere of their influence, were indignant “s- 
gainst him, charging him with interfering with what 
they called their property. To this common argument, 
in the mouths of slave holders, he would reply: “‘True, 
these people are your property, but they arealso human 
beings; as human beings, the law has given them cer- 
tain privileges. Since, from their helpless and friend- 
less condition, they are unabie to vindicate their own 
rights, and redress their own wrongs, it is the duty of 
every good citizen to assist inrendering them justice, 
Upon this sacred ground of duty I stand; and I am not 
to be driven from it, by frowns, or enticed away by per- 
suasions,”? 
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This was the kind of language he used towards those 
who, for their inhumanity to their slaves, he had caused 
to feel the lash of thelaw. To those who compiaine 
of his interference on behalf of the freedom ef those 
whom they ilegally held in bondage, he addressed this 
language—“‘By nature, all men are free; this you can- 
not deny. Admitting then, that human laws have the 
power of controlling the decrees of nature, and that eve_ 
ry slave is such by force of human laws—how can you, 
how dare you say, that they donot become free when 
those very jaws of man, shall have declared them so?— 
How have you the heart to trample upon the necks of 
your fellow beings, when the laws, not only of God and 
nature, but your own. laws too, have given them equal 
rights with yourselves? It isnotmy individual arm, that 
has achieved the liberty of your slaves: it is the arm of 
the law that has given to freemen their rights. It is 
true that I was the means of bringing you and your cap- 
tives before the legal tribunals of your country; but 
there I left you to yourselves, and to those whom the 
law had constituted judges of the matter in dispute be- 
tween you. if youhave any complaint to utter, vent it 
upon them; for the decision was theirs, not mine. That 
it has restored to a fellow being the sweets of liberty, I 
rejoice; and you, instead of regretting the loss of his ser- 
vitude, should only regret, that you had so long reaped 
the benefits of that servitude in violation of the laws of 
nature and your country.” 

During the whole course of Mr. Tyson’s philanthropic 
exertions, he was strongly characterized for the pro- 
found deference which he paid to the laws of the land. 
There are some laws, and those of this state, upon the 
subject of slavery, are among the number, so iniquitous 
in their nature, that even acasuist would be puzzled to 
determine whether or not, obedience tothem be a duty 
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or a crime. He, however, hesitated not to inculeate, 
by example as well as precept, strict subjection to the 
institutions of -his country. Not only because this is 
one of the conditions upon which only every citizen has 
aright to continue in the community, but also because 
the encouraging of disobedience to the laws in one 
respect, would be the promoting of it in another; diso- 
bedience would grow into rebellion, and rebellion end 
in the total subversion of the state. It was for these 
reasons that all his appeals in behalf of the persecated 
Africans, were made either to-the clemency of individu- 
als, or to the justice of the civil judge. In those cases 
in which masters were guilty of barbarous treatment to- 
wards their slaves, if there was any hope that persua- 
sion and entreaty would work a reformation, these were 
faithfully used. And sometimes they had the desired 
effect. The disinterested zeal of the benevolent inter- 
cessor, would command the silence, while the pleadings 
of mercy softened the heart of the slave-holder, and the 
voice of reason taught him, that even his slave by being 
so, had not ceased to bea man. Thus softened and 
convinced, he would resolve to yield to his captive at 
least so much of the rights of man as was consistent 
with the character of a slave, and merge the tyrant in 
the benevolent master. 


But those cases wherein argument and persuasion 
were unavailable, he submitted to the legal tribunals 
of the country; and having placed them there, left 
them to the future care of those,whose oaths bound them 
to do justice. 


Where he had reason to believe that a person claimed 
as a slave was entitled to his freedom, he would, in the 
first place, in order to avoid litigation, lay before the 
reputed owner the grounds of his belief. If these were 
disregarded, he then proceeded to employ counsel, by 
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whom a petition for freedom was filed in the proper 
court, and the case prosecuted to a final determination. 
What excited most astonishment in these trials, was the 
extraordinary success which attended him. - Very few 
were the cases in which he was defeated; and his failure 
even in these, was more generally owing to the want of 
testimony, than to the want of justice on his side. To 
enumerate his successes, would be as impossible, on 
account of their vast number, as it would be tedious on 
account of their similarity to each other. Whole fami- 
lics were ofien liberated by a single verdict, the fate 
of one relative deciding the fate of many. And often 
ancestors, after passing a long life in illegal slavery, 
sprung at last, like the chrysallis in autumn, into new 
existence, beneath the genial rays of the sun of liberty, 
which shed at the same time its benign influence upon 
their children, and children’s children. 


The titles, of the individuals, thus liberated, to their 
freedom, were variously derived. Sometimes from 
deeds of manumission long suppressed, and at last 
brought to light, by the searching scrutiny of Tyson 
—-sometimes from the genealogy of the petitioner traced 
by him to some Indian er white maternal ancestor— 
sometimes from the right to freedom, claimed by birth, 
but attempted to be destroyed by the rapacity of some 
vile kidnapper—and sometimes from the violation of 
those of our laws which manumitted slaves imported 
from foreign parts. Many of these cases were tried in 
Baltimore county court, during the presidency of judge 
Nicholson over that tribunal; and, (let it be spoken to 
his honor,) he powerfully seconded the exertions,of Mr. 
Tyson, whenever he could do so consistently with his 


judicial character. And although sometimes it became. 


his duty to pronounce against the unfortunate, yet this 
was the voice of the law, commanding into silence the 
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feelings of the man. Nicholson at the time of his ele- 
vation to the bench, was a resident of the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, then the most slave-kolding part of 
our state. He came to Baltimore with all the prejudices 
incident to a condition of society, such as that he had 
left. At first these prejudices threatened hostility to 
the cause of freedom; but such were the persevering 
efforts of Mr. Tyson, such the repeated practical illustra- 
tions which he exhibited tothe view of that upright judge, 
{nat the latter began and continued more and more, 
until the day of his death, to see the weakness of those 
prepossessions whieh had fastened on his mind, to re- 
gard with horror what he had before viewed with 
equanimity, so that when he died, the friends of human- 
ity mourned the loss of ‘the philanthropic judge.” Of 
those living judges who preside in this and the other 
faw tribunals throughout the state, it does not behoove 
me particularly to speak, in the language either of 
censure or of praise. But in general terms I may re- 
mark, that with very few exceptions, they have endea- 
voured to administer impartial justice, and in some in- 
stances, have manifested real feeling in behalf of the 
oppressed; thereby shewing,that the prejudices of educa- 
tion, and doctrines of Maryland jurisprudence, have 
not eradicated from their souls, those inborn sympathies 
of man, and that eternal code of nature, by nature’s 
God written upon every heart, which none but apos- 
tates to humanity, and monstrous exceptions to their 
species, would wish to see obliterated. 

The labors of Mr. Tyson,were not confined toa single 
district—they extended over the whole of Maryland. 
There is nota county in it which has not felt his influence, 
or a court of justice whose records do not bear proud 
testimonials of his triumphs over tyranny. Throwing 
out of caiculation, the many liberations indirectly result- 
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ing from his efforts, we speak more than barely within 
bounds, when we say, that he has been the means, under 
Providence of rescuing at least two thousand human 
beings from the galling yoke ofa slavery which, but for 
him, would have been perpetual. 

And here let me join my readers in expressions of 
wonder and astonishment at this extraordinary display 
of human benevolence, in the person of a single indi- 
vidual—unsupported by power, wealth, or title, beneath 
the frowns of society, and against a torrent of prejudice. 
if among the Romans a civic crown was justly decreed to 
him, who saved, in battle, the life of a fellow citizen, what 
reward great enough, can this world furnish for the man, 
who snatched from the altars of slavery, whole heca- 
tombs of human victims, already doomed and dressed for 
the sacrifice? But he looked only to Heaven for his re~ 
ward, and there has he found it. 


CHAPTER I. 


In the commencement of his career of mercy, Mr. Ty- 
son’s exertions were very much eircumscribed, on ac- 
count of the rigor of the prevailing laws. In process of 
time, howéver, these became more and more lenient, and 
opportunities for the display of his benevolence more 
and more multiplied. 

: In effecting these different improvements, he took 

a most conspicuous part, thus with one hand opening the 
doors of emancipation, while with the other he led forth 
captive multitudes to light and liberty. 


The most important innovation on the old law, and of 


which I shall take principal notice, is the one by which 
9 * 
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persons, for the first time, were allowed to manumit their 
slaves, by last will and testament. 


In the earliest periods of our state existence, individuals 
were found, who, at the close of life, about to settle their 
accounts with God—painfully conscious of the evils of 
slavery, and terrified at the idea of making these per- 
petual, by leaving their unhappy slaves in bondage after 
death; desirous also of making akind of pious sacrifice to 
Heaven, in atonement for whatever injustice they might 
. have committed towards them, would insert a clause in 
their wills, bequeathing freedom totheir slaves. Previ- 
ous to the year seventeen hundred and fifty three, these 
clauses were generally considered as of doubtful force, 
and by the law tribunals, inoperative, unless the repre- 
sentatives of the testator, out of mere respect for his me- 
mory, or for more charitable motives, chose to carry 
them into effect. This they very seldom did. Consid- 
ering themselves creatures of time, and not like their 
ancestors, inhabitants of eternity, eager to enjoy the 
pleasures of the one, and not thinking of the terrors of 
the other-—blinded too by the prejudices of education, and _ 
the darkness of the times—they treated these benevolent 
designs, as the unreasonable dictations of disordered 
minds. This unnatural conflict between the living and 
the dead, in which the courts of law took so decided a 
stand in favour of the former, though the law iiself stood 
neutral between the parties, was at last silenced in the 
year seventeen hundred and fifty-three, by an act of As- 
sembly, by which all persons were positively denied the 
right of manumitting their slaves by last will and testa- 
ment. This law seemingly fraught with so much evil 
to the cause of liberty, was on the contrary, productive 
of much good. | As it only declared that to be law, which 
had been so pronounced by the judicature of the state, 
it could do no additional harm; and as it. rendered that 
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vertain, which before was doubtful, it prevented those 
who were desireus of giving freedom to their slaves, from 
postponing to the day of their deaths, this act of justice. 
Accordingly, we find from that period, manumissions by 
deed began to multiply. Liberal ideas too, upon the sub- 
ject of human liberty, began to prevail, and so continu- 
ed, that in the year seventeen hundred and eighty-nine, 
an attempt was made to repeal the above mentioned law. 
Which attempt, after having been annually repeated for 
seven years, was at last in seventeen hundred and nine- 
ty-six crowned with complete success. A new law 
was substituted in the place of the one thus annull- 
ed, by which persons, legally capable, were allow- 
ed, by their last will and testament, to manumit their 
slayes. As the period of the establishment of this 
law constitutes an important era in the history of the 
rise and progress of emancipation in this state, a brief 
account of its origin and completion will be expected by 
the reader. 


This account will lead us somewhat out of place, to 
introduce into this sketch, the name of a society for the 
abolition of slavery, whose existence commenced in the 
summer of seventeen hundred and eighty-nine, the ve- 
ry year in which, as before remarked, the attempt to re- 
peal the law of seventeen hundred and fifty-three, re- 
specting bequests. of freedom, originated. The plan for 
the formation of this society was first started by Joseph 
Townsend, now an old and always a respectable member 
of this community, to whom this city is indebted for the 
birth of several public institutions of great and growing 
usefulness. In the execution of this plan, Mr. Townsend 
found a most able coadjutor in the person of Mr. Tyson, 
who brought the whole vigor of his mind and body in aid 
of its completion. The preamble to their constitution is 
so remarkable for the sentiments it contains, considered 
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with reference to the darkness of the times in which it 
was written, as to make it a matter of modern curiosity. 
‘“‘The present attention of Europe and America to slaye- 
ry,” it proceeds “‘seems to constitute that crisis in the 
history of the human mind, when the united endeavours 
of afew may greatly influence the public opinion, and 
produce from the transient sentiment of the times, effects 
extensive, lasting and useful. 

‘*The common Father of mankind created all men free 
and equal, and his great command is, that we love ou 
neighbor as ourselves, doing unto all men as we would 
that they shoulddo untous, The human race, however 
varied in color or intellects, are all justly entitled to lib- 
erty, and it is the duty and interest of nations and indi- 
viduals, enjoying the blessings of freedom, to remove 
this dishonor of the christian character from among 
them. 


“From the fullest impression of the truth of these prin- 
ciples; from an earnest wish to bear our testimony against 
slavery, in all its forms; to spread it abroad, as far as 
the sphere of our influence may extend, and to afford our 
friendly assistance to those who may be engaged in the 
same undertaking, and in the humble hope of support 
from that Being, who takes as an offering to himself what 
we do for each other. 

‘‘We the subscribers, have formed ourselves inte the 
Maryland Society for promoting the abolition of slavery, 
and for the relief of free negroes and others unlawful- 
ly held in bondage.” 

The first president of this society, was Philip Rogers, 
and the first vice president, James Carey, both still alive, 
and revered for their age and virtue. Those who com- 
posed it were of the most respectable. class in the com- 
munity, and there is hardly an old and venerable citizen, 
new in existence in Baltimore, whose name was not en- 
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rolled among the number—Most of its members have 
Of 
these we mention, with pride and pleasure, the names of 
onr once distinguished fellow citizens, general Joseph 

terrett, Willia.a Winchester, judge James Winchester, 
Adam Fonerden, William Pinkney, judge Chase, and Ar- 
chibald Robinson. Other names might be added of those 
who were not citizens, (for they admitted persons from 
all parts of the world,) but the enumeration would too 
much swell the catalogue. We cannot avoid, however, 
mentioning the name of the iJlustrious Granville Sharp, 
the great English philanthropist, a name which willlive, 
when the memory of kings and other artificial dignita- 
ries shall be forgottenamongmen. This gentlemen was 
elected at his own request, and though he could not act 
in the immediate presence of the society, yet he assist- 
ed them by means of his valuable correspondence. Of 
those members of this institution who yet remain, like 
monuments ofeformer days, we could number many of 
our most worthy and venerable fellow citizens. These 
must remember, with heart-felt satisfaction, the time 
when, in concert with the subject of this biography, they 
lent their days and nights to the cause of humanity; and 
will no doubt bear testimony to the extraordinary zeal 
and noble exertions of Mr. Tyson, inthe holy work which 
made him the soul of their confederacy. 





long since gone to reap their rewards in Heaven 


That he was so, is evidenced by the fact, that when, 
after an ephemeral duration of seven years, this society 
fell into non-existence—when all its members had sunk 
down one by one, devoid of life and energy, he stood alone 
the intrepid asserter of universal liberty, against hosts 
of enemies, uniting in himself the spirits of the fallen; 
like the last of the hundred Spartans, who, at the pass of 
Thermopyle, against the hosts of Xerxes, stood the soli- 
tary bulwark of Grecian liberty, while all his brave 
companions were lifeless around him. 
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The most important part of the business of this socie- 
ty was entrusted to a committee, called “the acting 
committee.” It was their duty to seek out cases requir- 
ing the interference of the society; to file petitions for 
freedom, in behalf cf those illegally held in bondage; to 
arrest kidnappers, and bring them to condign punish- 
ment; to submit to the grand jury of the county, cases of 
outrageous misconduct on the part of masters towards 
their slaves; and in fine, to represent on all occasions, 
the executive power of the body. This was the proper 
place for Mr. Tyson, and accordingly we find that he 
was elected a member of the first “acting committee,” 
and though all others annually chosen to act upon this 
committee, were annually displaced by substitutes, yet 
the name of Tyson remained undisturbed, upon the list 
from yearto year. He continued to fulfil the arduous du- 
ties of this station during almost the whole period of the 
existenec of the society. Onall occasions, he was the first 
to venture his person and fortune in defence of human 
rights, and often his intrepidity made hif stand in sit- 
uations, where he endeavoured to lead on those who 
dared not follow. 


We willnow pursue our account of the origin of the 
law,authorizing manumissicns by last will and testament. 
Almost the first act done by the abolition society after 
its Institution, was a petition to the Legislature, praying 
the repeal of the old prohibitory law of 1753, and the 
substitution mm its place,of one of a contrary descrip- 
tion. They had little hopes of sueceeding, at once, in 
their ultimate design; but knowing that great attempts 
must havea beginning, however small, they determin- 
ed to make that beginning in this instance, and to pro- 
secute what they should thus have begun, with unabated 
zeal, to glorious success, or desperate defeat. Their 
first attempt was made, as before stated, in 1789. A 
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eommittee was appointed by the society, to wait upon 
the Legislature, with the memorial just alluded to.— 
This was read, and referred to a committee of the House 
of Delegates, who, in a short time, introduced a bill, 
suited exactly to the request contained in the memorial. 
The introduction, and discussion of this_ bill, produced 
a great sensation throughout the state. The enemies 
of freedom, viewed with terror, so daring an inroad of 
light, upon their much loved darkness, while the friends 
of virtue, and of man, hailed with rapture, this first 
dawn of liberty, upon an oppressed race. The struggle 
of the contending parties was violent in the extreme; a 
struggle, the like of which, had never before been wit- 
nessed, in the legislative halls of Maryland. The ge- 
niusof slavery had triumphed there so long, that she 
seemed to have obtained a kind of prescripture right of 
possession; no one had hitherto dared to question it. At 
first, she took up the guage which had now been cast 
upon her very altar, more like one desirous of taking 
bloody vengeance of an adversary for his impudence, 
than to defend a long established authority, through fear 
of losing it. Butwhenshe had found, and proved her 
adversary, she began to tremble for her own safety, 
and roused to the conflict all her powers. In the van 
of liberty stood William Pinkney, then, for the first time, 
a member of any legislative body. Between him and 
Mr. Tyson, an early acquaintance had been formed, 
and there had passed between them much correspon- 
dence, verbal and epistolary, as well upon the subject 
of slavery in general, as particularly that of the bill then 
before the house. Tosay that a man of Pinkney’s com- 
position could be influenced, in the formation of his 
opinions, upon momentous subjects, by the arguments 
of any man, would be to undervalue that great original- 
ty of genius, and correctness of thought, in which he 
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transcended all his cotemporaries. But we may'say, 
and do say, that the ardor of soul which blazed forth on 
all occasions, in which his feelings were interested, 
became ‘seven times heated,” when it mingled with 
the flame of liberty, from the breast of Tyson; so that, 
on the occasion above alluded to, it came forth like a 
hurricane of living fire, consuming whatever dared re- 
sist it. The speech which he made on that occasion, 
was his first effort at legislative eloquence, and there 
are persons now alive, who can describe,in glowing 
colors, its wonderful success in the establishment of 
his character as a great orator, and his cause for its jus- 
tice. 

As this speech was the medium through which Wil- 
liam Pinkney passed from his domestic area to the great 
world, and as its delivery constitutes an important 
event in the history of individual emancipation in Ma- 
ryland, a few specimens of its general character, may 
not be unacceptable to the reader. 

In the course of an exordium, replete with beauties, he 
expresses his ‘regret ‘that in a country which has set 
even distant Europe in a ferment, and lavished the blood 
of thousands in defence of its liberties, against the en- 
croachments of an arrogant and abandoned government, 
the cause of freedom was yet the most unpopular, in 
which an advocate could appear. The alarms occasion- 
ed by mistaken ideas of interest; the deep rooted preju- 
dice which education has fostered, and habit matured; 
the general hereditary contempt for those, who are the 
objects of their provisions; the common dread of inno- 
vation, and above all, a recent defeat, are obstacles, 
which, would seem sufficient te damp, if not entirely ex- 
tinguish, the ardor of exertion. But with me these dif- 
ficulties only serve to rouse every faculty of mind and 
body, which the occasion demands, and to call forth that 
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‘spirit of perseverance, which no opposition can subdue, 
put that which affords me conviction of my error.” 


After a few additional preparatory remarks, and a fair 
statement of the question, then before the house, he com- 
plains that ‘‘the door to freedom, is fenced about with 
such barbarous caution, that a stranger would be natur= 
ally led to beliéve that our statesmen considered the ex~ 
istence of its opposite among us, as the sine qua non of 
our prosperity; or, at least, that they regarded it as an 
act of most attrocious criminality, to raise an humble 
bondman from the dust, and place him on the stage of 
life, ona level with their citizens.” 


He then boldly sirikes at the root of the question by 
examining into the origin of American slavery, and 
showing in the strongést colors its iniquity, as well as the 
wickedness of continuing it in this freé and enlightened 
nation.—“Mr, Speaker, most iniquitous and dishonora 
ble to Maryland, is that dreary system of partial bond- 
age, which her laws have hitherto supported with a solici« 
tude worthy of a better object, and her citizens by their 
practice countenanced. 


‘Founded ina disgraceful trafick, to which the parent 
country lent her fostering aid, from motives of interest, 
but which; even she, would have disdainéd to encourage, 
had England been the destined mart of such inhuman 
merchandize, its continuance is as shameful as its ori+ 
gin. 

“Eternal infamy awaits the abandoned miscreants, 
whose selfish souls could ever prompt them to rob uné 
happy Africa of her sons arid freight them here by thou- 
sands, to poison the fair Eden of Liberty with the rank 
weed of individual bondage! Nor is it more to the cred- 
it of our ancestors, that they did not command these sa- 
vage spirits to bear their hateful cargo to another shore, 
where the shrine of freedom knéw no votaries, and eve- 
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fy purchaser would at once be both a master aid a 
slave. 


“But wherefore should we confine the edge of the 
eensure to our ancestors, or those from whom they pur- 
chased? Are not we equally guilty? They strewed 
around the seeds of slavery; we cherish and sustain the 
zrowth.—They introduced the system; we enlarge, in- 
vigorate, and confirm it. Yes, let it be handed down to 
posterity, that the people of Maryland, who could fly to 
arms with the promptitude of Roman citizens, when the 
hand of oppression was lifted up against themselves; who 
could behold their country desolated and their citizens 
slaughtered; who could trace with unshaken firmness 
every calamity ef war, before they would submit to the 
smallest infringement of their rights; that this very peo- 
ple could yet see thousands of their fellow creatures, 
within the limits of their territory, bending beneath an 
unnatural yoke; and, instead of being assiduous to destroy 
their shackles, anxious to immortalize their duration,.s9 
that a nation of slaves might exist in a country where 
freedom is its boast.” 


After continuing to speak upon slavery, in the abstract, 
and to show its inherent iniquity, he proceeds to exa- 
mine into its policy, in a national point of view. ‘‘That 
dangerous consequences of this system of bondage hay-e 
not, as yet been felt, does not prove they never will be. 
At least the experiment has not been sufficiently made, 
to preclude speculation and conjecture. To me sir, no- 
thing for which I have not the evidence of my senses, is 
more clear, than that it will one day destroy that rever - 
ence for liberty, which'is the vital principle of a repub- 

Tie.” 

‘Phere is no maxim in politics more evidently just, 
«than that. laws should be relative to the principle of gov- 

ernment. But isthe encouragement of civil slavery, by 
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TYSON. 
legislative acis, correspondent with the principle ofa 
democracy? Call that principle what you will—the love 
of equality, as defined by some; of liberty as understood 
by others; such conduct is manifestly in violation of it.” 

He then states at length the ideas of Montesquieu, that 
in deepotic governments, civil slavery is tolerable; in mon- 
archical governments, it should not be admitted; but in 
democracies, it is the bane of the government. “For in de- 
mocracies, Where they are all onan equality, slavery is 
contrary to the spirit of the constitution; it only contri- 
butes to give a power and luxury to the citizens, which 
they ought not to possess.”” “Such” says Mr. Pinkney, 
‘must have been the ideas in England, when the general 


voice of the nation demanded the repeal of the statute of 


Edward VI. two years afier its passage, by which their 
rogues and vagabonds were.to be enslaved for their pun- 
ishment. It could not have been compassion for the cul. 
prits, that excited this aversion to the law, for thoy de- 
served none. But the spirit of the people could not 
brook the idea of bondage, even asa penalty, judicially 
inflicted. They dreaded the consequences; they abhor- 
red the example:-—in a word, they reverenced the public 
liberty, and hence detested every species cf slavery. 
“Mr. Speaker, the thing is impolitic, in another re- 
spect, never will your country be preductive; never will 
its agriculture, its commerce, or its manufactures flour 
ish, so long as they depend on reluctant bondsmen for 
their progress.” ‘Even the very earth itself,” (says one 
celebrated author,) ‘“‘which teems with tase under 
the cultivating hand of the free-born laborer, shrinks into 
barrenness, from the contaminating touch ef a slave.”—- 


This sentiment is not more figuratively beautiful thar 


substantially just. 


“Survey the countries, sir, where the hand of freedom 
nducts the ploughshare, and compare their produce 
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with yours. Your granaries, in their view, appear like 
the store houses of emmets, though not supplied with 
equalindustry. To trace the cause of this disparity, be- 
tween the fruits of a freeman’s voluntary labours, ani- 
snated by the hope of profit, and the slow-paced efforts 
of a slave, who acts from compulsion only, who has no in- 
citement to exertion but fear—no prospect of remunera- 
tion to encourage—would be insulting the understand- 
ing. The cause and the effect are too obvious to escape 
ebservation.” 

Mr. Pinkney.then proceeds to consider and refute the 
various objections ihat had been urged against emanci- 
pation. One of these was, ‘‘that freed-men are the most 
convenient tools of usurpation.” This objection he com- 
bats by history, experience and reason. “In Rome, says. 
he, the fact was clearly otherwise. We have the evi- 
dence of Tiberius Graechus, confirmed by Cicero, and 
approved hy Montesquieu, that the incorporation of 
freed-men into the city tribes, re-animated the drooping 
spirit of democracy, in that republic, and checked the 
career of Patrician influence.” ‘How much more ra- 
tional wold it be to argue, that slaves are the fit machines 
by which an usurper might effect his purposes, and there 
is, therefore, nothing which a free government ought 
more to dread, than a diffusive private bondage within its 
territory. A promise of manumission might rouse eve- 
ry bondsman to arms, under the conduct of an aspiring 
leader; and, invited by the fascinating prospect of free~ 
dom, they might raise such a storm in Maryland, as it 
would be difficultto appease.”’ In support of this idea, 
he refers to the conduct of those slaves, who fought un- 
der Hannibal in the second Punic war; who, under the 
promise of liberty, fought with the madness of despera- 
tion. -‘With the same promptitude and intrepidity would 


they have.turned their arms against the senate them- 
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selves, if the same assurances had been given them by 
any enterprizing citizen.” ‘“Sylla, before he abdicated 
the dictatorship gave freedom to ten thousand slaves, 
and lands to a number of legions. By these means he 
was enabled, uotwithstanding all his precedent enormi- 
ties, to live unmolested as a private citizen, in the bo- 
som of ihat very country, where he had acted the most 
hateful deeds of cruelty and usurpation. For by manu- 
niitting these slaves, the usurper secured their fidelity 
and attachment forever, and disposed them to support 
and revenge his cause at every possible hazard. 
é “But where slaves are manumitted by government, or 
in consequence of its provisions, the same motives which 
have attached them to tyrauts, when the act ef emanci- 
pation has flowed from them, would then attach them to 
government. They are then no longer the creatures of 
despotism. They are bound by gratitude, as well as by 
interest, to seek the welfare of that country, from 
which they have derived the restoration of their plun- 
dered rights, and with whose prosperity their own is in- 
seperably involved.” ‘When we see. freemen’ scru- 
pulously faithful to a lawless abandoned villain, from 
-whom they have received their liberty, can we suppose 
that they will reward the like bounty of a free govern- 
ment with the turbulence of a faction or the seditious 
plots of treason.” 


In support of these doctrines, he then quotes his fayor- 
ite Montesquieu-—He alludes to the practice of England, 
while bondage existed there; where, by parliament and 
courts of justice, manumission was always encouraged, 
*‘Even in India too, where climate and the nature of the 
country have, of necessity, established a political despo- 
tism, their slaves are manumitted without difficulty. No 
legislative restrictions to observe! No tyrannic clogs ta 
struggle with!” 
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“But it has been said that nature has “black-halled 
these wretches out of society.””. Gracious God! can it 
be supposed that thy Almighty Providence intended to 
proscribe these victims of fraud and power from the 
pale of society, because thou hast denied them the deli- 
cacy of an European complexion! Is this color, Mr. 
Speaker, the mark of divine vengeance, or is it only the 
flimsy pretext upon which we attempt to justify our 
treatment of them. Arrogant and presumptuous is it 
thus to make the dispensations of providence subser- 
vient.to the purposes of iniquity, and every slight diver- 
sity in the work of nature the apology for oppression. 
Thus acts the intemperate bigot in religion.—He perse~ 
cutes every dissenter from his creed, in the name of God, 
and even rears the horrid fabric of an inquisition, upon 
heavenly foundations.—I like not these holy arguments. 
They are as: convenient for the tyrant as the patriot—the 
enemy, as the friend of mankind. Contemplate this sub- 
ject through the calm medium of philosophy, and then 
to know that those shackled wretches are men as well 
as we are, sprung from the same common parent, and 
endued with equal faculties of mind and body, is to know 
enough to make us disdain to turn casuists on their com- 
plexions, to the destruction of their rights. The beauty 
of complexion is mere matter of taste, and varies in dif- 
ferent countries—nay, even in the same; and shall we 
dare to set up this vague, indetermined, and weathercock 
standard, as the criterion by which it shall be decided on 
what complexion the rights of human nature are confer- 
ed, and to what they are denied by the. great ordinances. 
of the Deity? Ag ifthe Ruler of the universe, had made 
the darkness ofa skin, the flatness of a nose, or the white- 
ness of a mouth, which are only deformities or beauties 
as the undulating tribunal of taste shall determine, the 
indicia of his wrath. 
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“It is pitiable to reflect, on the mistaken light in 
which this unfortunate generation are viewed, by the 
people in general. Hardly do they deign to rank them 
among an order of beings above the mere animal that 
grazes the fields of its owner. Thatan humble, dusky, 
unlettered wretch, that drags the chain of bondage 
through the weary round of life, with no other privi- 
lege but that of existng for another’s benefit, shonld 
have been intended by heaven for their equal, they will 
not believe. But, let me appeal to the intelligent mind, 
in what respect are they our inferiors? Though they 
have never been taught to tread the paths of science, ov 
embellish human life by literary acquirements; though 
they cannot soar into the regions of taste and sentiment, 
or explore the scenes of philosophical research, is it to 
be inferred that they want the power, if the yoke of sla- 
very did not check each aspiring effort, and clog the 
springs of action?’? . ‘As well might you expect to see 
the bubbling fountain gush from the burning sands of 
Arabia, as that the inspiration of genius, the enthusias- 
tic glow of sentiment, should rouse the mind which has 
yielded its elasticity to habitual subjection. Thus the 
ignorance and the vices of these wretches, are solely 
the result of situation, and therefore no evidence of their 
inferiority. Like the flower, whose culture has been ne- 
glected, and perishes amid permitted weeds, e’er it opens 
its blossoms to the spring, they only prove the imbecility 
of human nature, unassisted and oppressed. 

“Tis Liberty alone which gives the flow’r 
Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume; 
And we are weeds without it.” 


He then combats with success, the vulgar opinion, 
“that manumitted slaves are nuisances to society,” by 
arguments drawn from experience; which being subject 
to universal observation, need not be repeated here; 
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He next proceeds more particularly to the bill then 
before the house, and refutes with force and facility, the 
arguments adopted by its opponents. First, “that testa- 
tors may impoverish their families by inconsiderate 
manumission in their last sickness.—They may be frigh. 
tened by preachers, refined moralists, and others, when 
the mind is easily alarmed, and incapable ofits usual 
resistance.” Secondly, “that manumissions, by last will | 
may produce the untimely death of the maker. Slaves 
knowing that they are provided for in the will, may de- 
stroy the master to prevent a revocation, and hasten the 
completion of the bequest.” Thirdly, “that such hu- 
mane provisions in favor of slaves, will dimmish their 
value, by rendering them turbulent, disobedient and un- 
ruly.” These are stated as baa) only objections to the 
bill, then before the house. To those who live in this 
enlightened age, they appear too trifling, to merit any 
refutation. They had, per haps, some importance at the 
period in which they were urged, or Mr. Pinkney would 
not have given to them, as he did, a serious considera- 
tion. Time, however, has proved the correctness of Mr. 
Pinkneys’s ideas upon these objections, and rendered 
their fallacy so self-evident, that it would be iseless to 
transcribe those ideas, for the perusal of the present 
generation. We will conclude, therefore, this imper- 
fect sketch of Mr Finkney’s speech, by inserting at 


length, its peroration; beautiful in its kind, and admira- 
bly adapted to the subject. 


“Thus stands the question at present. A former legis- 
lature has created a barrier to the cause of voluntary lib- 
ération.. They have for bid a a manumission by last will and 
testament, or in any manner, during the last: sickness of 
the owner, a time when the heart is most powerfully dis- 
posed to be generous and just. They have destroyed al- 


most the only opportunity these wretches can have of re- 





























ELISHA TYSON, SS. 
gaining the station to which God and nature have given 
them atitle. They have thrown up an insuperable mound 
against the gentle currentof humanity, to the additional 
injury of those whom they had already injured beyond 
the reach of justification. All this they have done without 
one rational inducement—without even policy to plead in 
its extenuation. Shall you then, whose couneils the breath 
of freedom has hitherto inspired; whose citizens have. 
been led by Providence to conquest, as glorious as un- 
expected, in the sacred cause of human nature; whose 
government is fouuded on the never moulding basis of 
equal rights; shall you, I say, behold this wanton abuse 
of legislative authority; this shameful disregard of every 
moral and religious obligation; this flagrant act of 
strained and unprovoked cruelty, and not attempt re- 
dress, when redress is so easy to be effected? 


Often, Mr. Speaker, has the public treasure relieved 
the wants of suffering merit, when the bounty of govern= 
ment was hardly reconcilable with justice; but you have 
now submitted to your consideration, a case where the 
finer feelings of benevolence may be gratified, and right 
and justice, add their sanction to the measure, while 
the community sustains no damage. Yours, too, wil} 
be the gratitude of the millions, whom this day’s vote 
may give to breathe the air of freedom: yours, the flat- 
tering approbation of the friends of mankind; and yours, 
the pleasing consciousness of having, under the influ- 
ence of every nobler sentiment, unloosed the manacles 
of many a fellow creature, and led him by the hand, to 
LIBERTY and SOCIAL HAPPINESS.” ~ 

This eloquent speech, was delivered by Mr. Pinkney 
at the age of twenty-five, and would do no discredit to 
his riper years. No one who reads it, will say, that it 
is any thing else, than the effusion of aheart deeply and 

sincerely aifected with the truth of those melancholy 
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sentiments, which reason and observation had eompel- 
led him to adopt. To those, who are unacquainted with 
the dark and gloomy state of the public mind, at the 
time of the delivery of this speech, it will appear strange, 
that the arcuments it contains, could have failed of 
complete success; but, to others better informed, it will 
be surprising, that it met the success which, in reality, 
aid attend it. Before its delivery, the bill which it ad- 
Yocated, was considered as an idle attempt to consume 
the time of the legislature, about a matter, impossible 
of accomplishment. After its delivery, many of those, 
who had steod forward in direet hostility to the bill, 
became its friends; and all who had professed themselves 
its advocates, however luke-warm before, were filled 
with ardor,in so much that when it was put upon its 
final passage, it was lost by only a small majority. This 
speech was circulated by the Abolition Society through- 
out the whole state; it was printed in almost every news- 
paper in Maryland.. All admired it, for its eloquence, 
and very many were convinced by its reasoning. To it, 
in a great measure, may be ascribed the final success of 
this celebrated bill. The minds of the people were en- 
lightened by it, and these took care to seleet for their 
organs, in the Legislature, those who would most faith- 
fully represent their sentiments. This change in the 
public opinion, however, was not instantaneous. Year 
after year were Mr. Tyson and his associates, compel 
Jed to renew their attack upon public prejudice and 
private interest, until at last, in 1796, the bill completely 
iriumphed. 

The wonderful consequences resulting from the pas- 
saze of this bill, though seen by the prophetic eye of 
Pinkney, asit would seem, when he speaks of the “‘mil- 
hons that would bless the legislature of Maryland in af 
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ter ages, for so benevolent a provision,” and though 
they were most certainly foreseen by Tyson, were not 
anticipated by the generality of those who claimed to 
be numbered among the wise men of the age. Not to 
speak of the great results that have immediately flowed 
from it, as from their proper fountain—of the. thousands 
that owe toit the sweets of liberty—it is daily working, 
and will finally consummate the triumph of universal 
emancipation throughout the State of Maryland. The 
immediate effects which it daily produces, become them~ 
selves causes, thesé produce again their consequences, 
and so onin unceasing succession, consequences will 
gzontinue to arise out of causes, and causes out of conse- 
quences, until a mighty series shall be effected, the last 
of which will end in universal liberty. 


The history of emancipation in Maryland, has proved 
that manumissions beget manumissions, that they in- 
crease even in a geometrical proportion. To those whe 
are aware @f this fact,it must'bea cause of rejoicing, 
that so wide a door as that unfolded by the law alluded 
to, has been opened by the legislative arm. Before the 
passage of. this law, manumission dealt in units: one 
by one, and at intervals, were emancipated, according 
to the caprice of the owner, or his desire to reward the 
long tried and faithful services of a favorite slave. Now 
manumission deals in hundreds: it has become a whole- 
sale business, in which liberty by the mass, is bartered 
for peace of mind. The man, who on ‘his death bed, 
tortured by the stings of conscience, at the retrospec- 
tion -of his past life, determines to be just, will not be 
partial. He willfeel it his duty to give to all, what in- 
¢lination might induce him to bestow on one alone.— 
When the terrors of eternity stare him in the face, he 
will not pause to gratify his petty preferences, but wil 
make the clause of justice, andthe act of mercy sweep- 
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ing and comprehensive, His example will be followed 
by others, who would not have acted without example}; 
and these again will be imitated by many more, until 
light and liberty increasingly abound: not a single indi« 
vidual will dare rush into the presence of a just and 
merciful God, without first proving himself just and 
merciful to man. 


CHAPTER Il. 


it is remarkable, that about this time, the subject of 
slavery, and particularly the slave-trade, to the coast of 
Africa, had begtin to interest the attention of Europe.— 
There seemed to be 4 simultaneous effort throughout the 
world in favor of humanity, so log oppressed; and due 
the period when Pinkney was astonishing an audience 
of Americati legislators and slave holders by his bold ats 
tempt to lead captive in the chains of eloquence, the cap- 
tive’s conquerors,’ Wilberforce, in the English parlia- 
ment, and Mirabeau in the national assemby of France, 
were endeavouring to rouse the torpid energies of their 
countrymen, in the holy cause of man against those in- 
human mercenariés, who on the coasts of Africa barter- 
ed trinkets for his blood, and by an unhallowed specula- 
tion in foreign climes, exchanged this blood again for 
gold. 

This holy unpremeditated union of philanthropists, 
living in places so remote; led on by men, who seemed 
born for the part they acted, so well were they fitted to 
the times in which they lived, could not have been acci< 
dental, ‘The hand of Heaven was in it;” which haying 
permitted, for wise purposes, the cruelties of the African 
slave trade, and American slavery, was now about te 
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display its most glorious power, of “bringing good out 
of evil and light out of darkness.” 

We mention the subject of the African slave trade, 
because of the part Mr. Tyson took in its abolition. In 
that philanthropic phalanx of two hemispheres, which 
just after the period of our revolution endeavoured, 
though under ‘differentforms and disguises, to extend 
the maxims of that revolution, in theory and practice, 
throughout the world, the subject of this biography had 
a conspicuous place.—The dissemination of these max- 
ims, had a direct tendency to ‘strike at the root of all 
‘oppression, since they all enforced, in the strongest 
manner, the universal equality of man. In America, 
they had already established a mighty republic—in 
France, they had broken down the outworks of despotic 
power—in England, they had struggled to render her 
constitution in practice what it professed to be in form— 
@ pure and free monarchy—and now, in all those coun- 
tries, the same principles were working the abolition 
of the slave-trade, and the amelioration of the human 
condition throughout the world. 


Upon the subject of this traffic, there were two theas- 


tres on which Mr. Tyson was called to act. The 
one much the larger of the two, and embracing the 
whole of the United States of America; the other con- 
fined within the State of Maryland. To play well his 
part in both, required all his energies and abilities. 
These he exerted to their uttermost. Upona subject of 
such vast importance, it was impossible for any man to 
actalone, and with eiliciency—-he therefore, became the 
animating spirit of others, and marched on with them in 
their glorious career. There were two classes of men 
who seemed to have this subject peculiarly at heart 
one of which, was composed of the different abolition 
societies throughout the United States—the other, of 
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the Society of Friends—of each of .which, Mr. Tyson 
was an active and influential member. Delegates from 
the various abolition societies in, the United States; an- 
nually met in convention at Philadelphia.—Here they 
formed the plans of all future operations, that required 
concert and union—which, if practicable, were carried 
into effect the succeeding year, reported according to 
their failure or success, to a future meeting—by this 
meeting again pursued or rejected, altered or enlarged, 
according to the dictates of reason and experience. 


The Society of Friends, throughout the United States, 
took up the subject in those annual assemblies, which 
they have been accustomed to hold ever since their con- 
stitution, as a religious society. These annual assem- 
bles, were six or seven in number, and the members 
composing each of them, were circumscribed within a 
large district of country. Though all these different 
assemblies did not, as did the abolition societies, meet 
by delegation, and in that way consolidate their strength, 
yet the same-effect was produced, in a way equally ef- 
fective: This was, by epistolary correspondence.— 
The quaker churches, imitating the practice of the apos- 
tles and primitive fathers, have always maintained, one 
with another, a regular, unbroken chain of correspon- 
dence.—Hence arises that uniformity of doctrine and 
discipline, which pervades this religious society through- 
out the world; hence, is to be attributed their union of 
sentiment upon all prevailing subjects of importance, 
however marked with novelty; and. hence, in‘an especial 
manner, their union of thought and action, upon the 
great subject of the abolition of the slaye trade. The 
telegraphic summons from the tops of the green moun- 
tains, met again its answer on the summit of the Alle- 
gany—nor did it pause until south answered unto north, 
from the peak of otter. 
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The efforts of these two classes were powerfully aided 
by all ranks of men throughout the country, in whose | 
breasts the icy fingers of self interest, had not chilled 
the warm feelings of himan nature. The limits which 
Ihave assigned myself in the composition of this bio- 
graphy, will not allow a detail of the rise, origin and 
progress of the abolition of the slave trade by the. gov- 
ernment of the United Siafes.—To do this, would require a 
treatise by itself, and wouid necessarily lead inte the 
narration of many facts, too seperate in their character, 
to admit of a logical connection with the subject of these 
remarks. Suffice it to say, that the same mysterious 
hand, which had at the same time commenced the great 
work in the two hemispheres, asif to shew, that in all 
holy undertakings, he is both Alpha and Qmega—con- 
eluded it in both, at the very same period—for in the 
year eighteen hundred and eight, as the great Clarkson 
remarks, “England and America, the mother and the 
son, put an end to the disgraceful traffic,’? which had so 
Jong rested, like an incubus of guilt, upon the breast of 
each. 


The wise men of Europe have evinced their astonish- 
ment, that this traffic, the abolition of which met with 
the most serious opposition in England, and which even 
now is encouraged by other European nations, should 
have been abolished, as it was, with apparent unanimity 
in America... The patriotic reader will pardon me, if in 
as brief a manner as possible, I endeavour to unfold 
some of these causes. 


The difficulties which impeded the progress of the 
abolitionists here, were very different from those with 
which those on the other side of the Atlantic had te 
struggle. Tothe latter, the most insurmountable obsta- 
cle was the apathy which pervaded the minds of those 
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whose duty it was to decide upon “‘the great question.” —- 
The slave ships did not visit the coasts of Britain.— 


‘‘Slaves could not breathe in England; 


They touch’d that country and their sHackles: fell.” 


To the peop! 


trade were oniy known by description. 


of that country, the horrors of the slave 


This deserip- 


tion came so far short of the reality, and the reality ex- 


isted so many hundred miles distant from 


the scene of 


feeling, that the feeling could do no justice to the sub- 


ject. 


The public sensibility, in that case, was operated on 
through the medium of the imagination only. Those- 
familiar with the workings of that faculty, know fulk 
well, that though while the spell is upon us, we may be: 
made to suffer with acuteness, or enjoy with extacy, yet 
that itis evanescent in its character, subject to be blowm 
aside by the: first blast of misery, or breeze of joy.— 
Nor is there much, if any difference, in this respect, be- 
tween those cases wherein our imaginations are excited: 
by tales of actual woe, and where they are known to: 
have a fictitious original. If there be any difference, it 
ean only exist when the real objeet of our sympathies is. 
vithin ourreach, though not within our sight: but it musé 


completely vanish away, when removed 


beyond the 


eapacity of observation, upon the farthestof the ocean’s 


waves, or shores of foreign continents. 


With the ge- 


nerality of mankind, the first object of consideration, to 
every individual, is himself—the next embraces his 
family, the third his country, and then, by turns, the dif- 
ferent nations of the globe; his feelings, his passions, his 
imaginations, grow stronger and stronger, and rise high~- 
erand higher, as they approach to—or become weaker 


and weaker, fall lower and lower, as they 
himself, the great centre of attraction and 


recede from 
repulsion.—= 
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‘Thus the circle wave, suddenly formed upon the placid 
bosom of some expansive lake, at first raises aloft its 
rainbow crest, but in each successive undulation sinks it 
lower and lower, as it spreads wider and wider, until at 
last it mingles itself in undistinguished equality, with 
the mass of waters that sleep unrufiled in their common 
bed. It is the philanthropist alone, who, regardless of 
the little cirewmference that bounds his own personal 
safety or pleasure, springs beyond the horizon, and seeks 
for miseries to alleviate, and sorrows to assuage, where 
ordinary mortals dare not tread, even with fancied foot- 
steps. The great orators and statesmen, therefore, of 
England, who came forward at the call of humanity, to 
rescue the oppressed of foreign continents, shewed well 
their knowledge of human nature, by not confining their 
arguments to abstract speculations, upon the justice of 
their cause. They came nearer home to the feelings. 
and pride of Englishmen.—They represented the slave 
trade asa tarnish on the British fame; a disgrace upon 
the national character, which, if not washed away, 
would degrade them in the view of an enlightened uni- 
verse, and hand down their name for the execration of 
posterity. Yet even these arguments, with the general- 
ity of people, had not the desired effect. Even these 
could not dispel the universal gloom of apathy which 
rested upon the minds of men, whose regard for the 
nation consisted only in a concermfor her safety, in which 
their own security was materially involved. 

The second great obstacle in England to the abolition 
of this traffic,wasitsname. Ithad been dignified with 
the name of trade. It was a trade,too in which the 
wealthiest individuals engaged. Thus dignified by name 
and capital, this traffic became like all others, the sub- 
ject of regulation and encouragement. Its. abolition 

_ became a question of state policy-—of expediency—For- 
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getful, it would seem, that they were debating about the. 
policy, the expediency of murder, of barbarity, of crimes” 
which should have been suppressed at the risk even of 
national dissolution, the members of the. British legis- 
lature condescended to a pitiful calculation of profit and: 
loss. They who opposed the Abolition, spoke of its in-- 
terference with the prosperity of their edlonies—of the: 
loss which ‘their sugar plantations would sustain from 
the want of laborers—of the injury which would be in- 
flicted upon the English revenue from a decreased ime- 
portation of colonial produce—of the loss of English: 
shipping, which thrown out of this trade, and finding all; 
others full, must rot in idleness—of the loss which the: 
English navy would sustain, when this great nursery of 

seamen was wasted and destroyed—and a multitude of 

ether losses, on all of which time has laid the stamp of © 
yanity and folly. 

In the third place, the wealth of those concerned in: 
the traffic, procured them an influence with many of 
ihe Parliament: and this was-exerted in their favor— 
1 do not say that it was actually bought, in all in- 
gtances.. Every one familiar with the eorrupt nature 
of man, must know, that there is a magic in the. 
paked name of wealth, arising out of the reverence 
we are taught to feel for it from our earliest infancy, 
which gives it influence and power. Our natures 
are bribed. by: the very barren rays that play around: 
the golden deity, and we feel. an instinctive propensity 
to fall down and worship it. 

It was by these obstacles; and others .such as-these;. 
which my prescribed limits, will not permit me to de-= 
lineate, that the march of British justice was so long de- 
layed. 

Very different was the case on this side of the Atlan- 
tie. In the first place there was no apathy here, among 
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the friends of abolition; each was ardent in the eause.— 
The contest between them-and their opponents, was the: 
eollision of light and darkness, holding divided. empire 
over the minds-of men, each struggling for absolute do-- 
minion. There was no room for apathy. The slave 
trade, carried to-our very doors;. its miseries spread in: 
reality, before the eyes of sense.. Those who had hearts- 
to feel,.felt as it were the electric shock of humanity, 
and were fired into action: while those, on the other 
side, whose indurated natures had become: additionally. 
hardened, by their continual community with cruel 


scenes; fought. with a fiend like ferocity, which. black-- 


ened their-cause,.and ensured its destruction. 


With regard to the policy of continuing this traffic; 


the enemies of the abolition, did not venture a word: 
upon that subject... We had no colonies to people, and as: 


to ovr own country, it was already ascertained, that: so 
far was it from standing in need of slaves to aid in its 


cultivation, we could do better without them;-that the: 
importation of any number of slaves, caused the exclu 


sion of just the same number of freemen, and unless it 


could be shewn, that the soil could flourish: better by’ 


the toil of the former, than the labor-of the latter, in 
yain would they urge the impolicy of abolition. Besides 
even admitting that the importation of slaves: had ever 
been justifiable, on the score of policy; that time had 


passed away, and it was admitted on all hands, that 


further importations were not only unnecessary, but in- 
jurious te the country. As it regarded our revenue, the 
destruction of the slave trade could have no effect upon 
it, even as itrespected the duties upon imports from the 
West Indies. Since the exclusion of slaves from our 
soil, could not lessen the number there, and thereby 
abate the usual quantity ef colonial produee. 
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As to the injury which our navy might sustain from 
the loss of what was called a nursery for seamen, it 
eould be but trifling, since our navy was at that time 
very small, and had it been the largest, it could have 
sustained no damage, since the fact has been satisfacto- 
rily proved, that the African slave trade, instead of be- 
ing the nursery, is the grave of seamen. 


As it regarded the wealth and influence of those con- 
cerned in the traffic—the first not being generally very 
great, the other could be but small; and were it other- 
wise, the number of individuals, engaged in the traffic, 
was hot large enough to make their influence very ex- 
tensive. 


In this country, the contest between these two parties 
was nota contest of policy or interest, in array against 
humanity. It was freedom, struggling for dominion over 
tyranny. Reckless of the past or the present, she bent 
her eyes upon the time to come, and saw in the de- 
struction of her present hopes, the loss of future glory. 
Such astruggle could not be long; and accordingly the 
friends of abolition.soon congratulated each other upon 
complete success.. 

The slave trade had been abolished in the state of 

faryland, as early as seventeen hundred and eighty 
three. The maxims of the revolution, then warm in the 
hearts of our fathers, prompted them to this act of jus- 
tice. 

Thus is our country, in one sense of the word a land 
ef perfect freedom, no foreign slave can breathe within 
our borders—to them no matter what may be the tinc- 
ture of the skin, or the title of their would be lords, the 
flag under which they sail, or the accident that may have: 
blown them hither, the first moment “their hungs re~ 
€eive our air, that moment they are free.” But look at 
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the inconsistency of man! While we proclaim liberty 

to all the world—however black, degraded or enslaved, 

provided they will seek for it within our borders, and 

while we proclaim that every human being in the land 
blessed with a white colored skin, however infamous, is 

and shall be free—we at the same iime declare that 
there is a class of beings in our country, endowed like 
like ourselves, with the God-like capacity of “looking 
before and after” into time, possessing all the feelings 
and sympathies of men, from whom the precious boon of 
liberty shall be intercepted in its descent from heaven, 
and given to the winds. It is their misfortune to be born 

of progenitors, whom our ancestors with rapacious hand 

tore from their country’s bosom—bound and fettered in 
slave ships—dragged naked to these shores, and sold as 
they would so many beasts of the field, to those who bid 
the highest for them:—And this is made our justifica~ 
fiont 


SSSI aes) 


CHAPTER IV. 


About the year seventeen hundred and ninety two, the’ 
cause of liberty was very much retarded, by an act of 
eur legislature, by which those, filing petitions for free- 
dom, were made liable to the payment of costs in case of 
failure, and by which persons were obliged to pay all the 
eosts which had accrued under one petition, before they 
filed a second. 

We will, though a little out of time, give some account 
of the origin of this law, because it is important in the 
history of emancipation in Maryland; with which the 
life of Elisha Tyson was identified—and because it will 
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lead to a detail of facts with which Mr. Tyson was par- 
ticularly connected—and shew in a.striking manner the 
spirit and temper. of the times. 


In'seventeen hundred and ninety: eight, or seven- 
teen hundred and. ninety. nine, a certain’ Thomas 
De Wit, of Baltimore county, having been on an expedi- 
tion up the north river, brought home with him two boys 
as his slaves, the one aged about ten, the other about 
thirteen years. These boys after having been transfer- 
red from master to master, came at last into the posses= 
sion of two gentlemen by the name of D . The com- 
plexions of these boys—their hair—their features—form 
and general appearance, all led toa strong suspicion that 
they were Indians, or of Indian descent: and if So, un- 
justly held in bondage. But in addition to this, the boys 
themselves evinced their descent to be of Indian origin= 
al, and young as they were, had impressed upon their 
memories, some of the traditions of their fathers. 





Their situation coming to the knowledge of the acting 
committee of the Abclition Society, (of which commit- 
tee Mr. Tyson was tle principal member,) they deter- 
mined by a fullinvestigation to dispel the mystery which 
seemed to surround them—This they were the more in- 
duced to do, by their strong sympathies in behalf of the 
orphan brothers, at a great distance from their native 
homes, and all they held dear. They thought that 
if any one case of oppression could, here be more’ 
unjust than another, it must be that exercised to- 
wards the aborigines of this country. We had driven 
their ancestors from their native hunting grounds, and 
often with great slaughter; we had forced their descend- 
ants to retire into the farthest wildernesses of the west, 
to seek for sustenance; and were still urging them for~ 
ward with an eagerness, which one would think could 
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not be satisfied, until it should see them drowned in the 
Pacific Ocean itself. We were indebted to them for our 
eountry—we owed to them ages of atonement,for wrongs 
inflicted upon them. It was therefore as trifling a duty 
as could be performed towards them, to treat their 
efispring with humanity—at ‘any rate, to see that the 
law of the land was not perverted to the destruction of 
their rights.—That law, hostile as it was ‘to every fea- 
ture and complexion, not of the European cast, ‘had 
not dared to lay its grasp upon the Indian skin, as it had 
done upon that of the African, by declaring it prima 
facie evidence of slavery. Yet often, as in the instance 
before us, was this law called in to lend its sacred sane- 
tion, to the oppression which it had denounced. The 
acting committee, therefore, of this society, thought 
proper to file petitions for freedom, in behalf of these 
boys, in the Criminal Court of Baltimore County. In 
consequence of these petitions, subpcenas were had a- 
gainst their claimants, who appeared and entered into 
the usual recognizances—upon which the petitioners 
were remanded to them, to await the day of trial.—Af- 
terwards, however, and before the session of another 
court, one of the petitioners complained, by counsel, of 
the bad treatment of his master—upon which represen- 
tation, the court declared, that if any gentlemen would 
enter into an obligation, binding themselves, in case'the 
said Fortune was adjudged a slave, to return him to his 
claimant, and pay him the amount of wages which he 
might have earned in the interim—that the said For- 
tune should forthwith be delivered to the charge of 
such gentlemen. Immediately several individuals step- 
ped forward, and entered their recognizances—at the 
head of which, stood the name of Flisha Tyson. The 
petitioner was then handed over to these gentlemen, te 
‘pass a.small portion of his life, im liberty and peace. 
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The case of these boys excited universal commisera- 
tion—and even slave holders felt an ardent desire that 
the two Indian orphans might not be deprived of that 
freedom, which was the only thing of value they had 
inherited from their persecuted fathers. Evidence was 
collected, even before the filing of the petition, sufficient 
to throw a shade of doubt upon the title of the claim- 
ants—which doubt was imcreased by the prime facie 

evidence, impressed by nature,upon their form and 
features. 


The trial of this cause was ‘postponed from term to 
term, sometimes ai the request of one party, and some- 
times at the instance of another, until a very long pe- 
riod had elapsed, and considerable expense incurred on 
both sides. . At length, the defe ndants being prepared, 
pressed for a fina] hearing. 


The petitioners counsel appealed to the justice of the 
court, and magnanimity of their opponents, for the 
farther delay of one term only, when the return of their 
commissions, which had hitherto been prevented by un- 
foreseen circumstances, would be certain. The court 
decided for an immediate and final disposa] of the 
cause, unless the defendants were willing to induce the 
plaintiffs with acontinuance. This they refused to do, 
although they had, from time to time, received a similar 
indulgence, at the hands of their opponents. The pe- 
tuationers counsel thus compelled to withdraw their pe- 
tition, determined to file a new one, which by law they 
were allowed to da. 


Yn order to frustrate this determination, the defend- 
ents, at the suggestion of one of their counsel, famed 
for his acuteness, tock a, step unexpected and unprece- 
dented, 
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This counsel knowing that a new petition could not 
be acted upon before the adjournment of the lJegisla- 
ture, which was then in session, and (perhaps) fore- 
seeing ultimate defeat, should the case be adjudicated, 
drew in the name of the Messrs. D’s. a memorial to 
the General Assembly of Maryland, which, after a most 
plausible statement, concluded with praying that in all 
cases where a second petition should be filed upon the dis- 
missal of the first, the last shall be rejected, unless it shal} 
appear to the court, having cognizance of the case, that 
all the costs, attendant upon the trial of the former pe- 
tation, shall have been duly and punctually paid, to- 
gether with all reasonable expences and damages, in- 
curred by the master, in the prosecution of his defence, 
This acute counsel knew very well the difficulty of pre- 
scribing bounds to damages and expences, which de- 
fendant masters might choose to term reasonable; and 
that the road to freedom would be much less expensive, 
as well as shorter, were benevolent men to purchase 
at once, and manumit these unfortunate petitioners. 


This memorial, signed by the Messrs. D’s, was re- 
ferred by the legislature to the committee of grievances, 
and courts of justice; whe, upon the exparte declaration 
of the memorialists, founded one of the most irrational 
and undignified reports, that ever eraanated from any 
legislative committee. It was irrational, because it not 
only assumed erroneous premises, but drew from those 
premises the most absurd conclusions. It was undig- 
nified, because it descended from that high and inde- 
pendent ground, upon which they should have stood, to 
enlist in a partizan contest, on the side of two indivi- 
duals, against a respectable body of their fellow citi- 
zens. The following are the concluding words of this 
report: 
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‘The committee further report, that the said society, 
in Baltimore town, are numerous, wealthy, and influen- 
tial, composed principally of Quakers, Methodists, and 
Emigrants from Ireland, since the revolution; and that 
they are connected with another society more numerous 
in Philadelphia. 


“That the Messrs. D—’s have incurred expences 
in-travelling to Pennsylvania, New York, and New Jer- 
sey, and attending the execution of commissions, to 
the amount of two hundred and fifty pounds, which 
greatly exceeds the value of the slave; and it appears 
to the committee, that from the number, wealth, in- 
fluence and industry of the society, with their extensive 
connexions, an individualshas but slender chance of 
encountering them; and thatif interest only was to be 
considered, he had better consent to give up a slave, 
than defend his right to him, when he is supported by 
such a powerful seciety.—That whatever may be the 
views and intentions of the society in general, the com- 
mittee are of opinion, that, in this instance, they have 
interfered in an improper, indecent, and unjustifiable 
manner; and that their conduct has been unjust and 
oppressive, and cannot be warranted upon any princi 
ple by which good citizens ought te be actuated:—they 
are therefore of opinion, that the legislature ought to 
adopt measures to remedy such grievances.” 


In (reply to this flaming report, the Abolition Society 
addressed to the legislature a calm and rational memo- 
rial; in which, after contradicting the misrepresenta- 
tions of the committee, founded on the exparte declara- 
tions of the memorialists, and entering into a full state- 
ment of facts, amounting in substance to what I have 
already detailed, in relation to the case of the two [n- 
dian boys, they conclude—‘‘Your memorialists will 
take up no more of that time which the business of the 
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public demands, but feel the firmest confidence, that 
every member of this honorable house must be fully 
convinced, in the words of the “‘report,” with only few 
variations, ‘that whatever may be the views and inten- 
tions of the society in general, they have noi, in this 
instance, interfered in an improper manner; and that 
their conduct has net been unjust and oppressive, but is 
warranted by every principle by which good citizens 
ought to be actuated; and that every suggestion and 
idea, that has been entertained to the contrary, has been 
founded upon the grossest misrepresentation and impo- 
sition.” 


This memorial arrived at Annapolis, timely enough to 
have a simultaneous introduction with the report of the 
committee of grievances and courts of justice. After 
the latter had been read to the House of Delegates, a, 
motion was made that they should hear, also, the ‘“‘me- 
morial.”? Such was the temper of the house, that even 
this privilege was obtained with difficulty—the propo- 
sition giving rise to a sharp debate, and assented to by 
a majority of but six individuals.—‘‘After which, the 
guestion was put on the resolution: “that the said socie- 
ty, in the part they have taken in behalf of the said 
petitioners,” (meaning the said Indian boys,) ‘“‘have con- 
ducted themselves in a most uncandid, unjustifiable, and 
oppressive manner; and their conduct cannot be justifi- 
ed upon any principle by which good citizens ought to 
be actuated.”” Strange as it may seem, this resolution 
was carried by a majority of thirty three. It was also 
resolved: ‘that the memorial of the said society is in- 
decent, illiberal, and highly reprehensible; and, more- 
over, is a$ untrue, as itis illiberal.”? 

If the committee of grievances acted an irrfational 
and undignified part, in enlisting on the side of the 
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Messrs. D s, in their private disputes, what shali 
we say of their principals, the delegated reprensenta- 
tion of the state? who though more exalted in rank 
than the ‘“‘commiitee,” as abody, yet condescended low- 
er than they, in the language of vituperation and unquali- 
fied abuse, against, some of the most respectable and vir- 
tuous individuals in the community—who entered into 
the very feelings, malevolent as they were, of those whose 
cause they espoused? We shall be compeiled to use to- 
wards them, by way of retaliation the language which 
they had dared to use towards this respectable society. 
fu making these remarks, we allude to the majority of 
those who then constituted the general assembly.— 
There were some even among those who went the whole 
length with the friends of the memorialists, who acted 
under a belief that they were doing their duty, however 
mistaken the premises from which they drew so strange 





a, conclusion—Our reason for saying so is, because some 
of these were of the highest rank in the state for talents, 
and character for integrity—Of most, however, we may 
not only say what we have said, but may also add, that 
being, like the memorialists, accustomed to hold large 
numbers of human beings in bondage, their sympathies 
for these two individuals, was only another name for self 
interest; and that as slaveholders, their hostility to the 
‘Abolition Society of Maryland,” was only an attitude of 
self-defence against the anticipated attacks of that holy 
alliance of freemen against tyranny, which might one 
day against them, as against the Messrs. D s, be ex- 
erted, to burst asunder those unlawful fetters, which it 
had been the study of their lives to rivet and perpetuate. 
The names of such individuals we can find recorded 





among the thirty one who lent their sanction to the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolution, intended for the high- 
est roll in the jadder of this injustice, but which, for the 
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honor of our state, was rejected—though by a majority 
of one only — 


“Whereas the people of Maryland have happily an effi- 
cient government, adequate to all the purposes of society, 
and have subsisting laws, which, as administered by our 
courts of judicature, have been found abundantly sufii- 
cient to protect all descriptions of people in the enjoy- 
ment of their rights and privileges, without the interven- 
tion of any association of men whatever; therefore, resolv- 
ed, that “‘the society for the abolition of slavery,” estab- 
lished in Baltimore town, is altogether unnecessary ; their 
conduct as disclosed in the case of the Messieurs D—’s, 
already become oppressive, and subversive of the rights 
of our citizens; and the painciples of their association, 
as submitted to the house, repugnant te the laws and 
constitution of the state.”” In addition to what we have 
already said concerning this preamble and intended re- 
solution, we may add our belief that it was designed by 
some of those who framed it, as the first step towards 
the absolute and uncontrolabie dominion of domestic ty- 
ranny over the whole colored population of this state.—- 
The freedom of speech and liberty of the press, sacred 
on all other occasions, was to be proscribed when exert- 
ed in their behalf; and they who in future should have 
the temerity to step forward in order ‘“‘to raise a humble 
bondsman from the dust,”’ buried there by the hands of 
unlawful force, were hereafter to be put under the ban 
of the state. 


The “Society,” though abused by those who should 
have been their guardians, were not in a hopeless situa- 
tion: for their public character, they had ahigher tribunal 
than the legislature to which they could appeal—the tri- 
bunal of the people; and to this they did resort: they pul™ 
lished the whole proceedings, accompanied with an ener: 
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getic address to “the citizens of Maryland.” Which 
was received with enthusiasm in every quarter. The 
most enlightened portions of this state were long and 
loud in condemnation of the conduct of their delegates. 
Nor was the spirit which animated these, confined to Ma- 
ryland. Throughout the United States, the newspapers: 
echoed and re-echoed the voice of Maryland.—And the 
abolition society saw with pride the approbation of 
their own consciences confirmed and sweetend by the 
universal applause of their countrymen. 


The conduct of the legislature, therefore, would have 
been a cause of exultation rather than regret to the ‘‘So- 
ciety,” had it ended at the point to which our history has 
brought it—what they had hitherto declared and resolv- 
ed being nothing but 

“The windy suspiration of forced breath,” 

would have mingled harmlessly with the ambient air, 

and been despised Hke all other other vapours, that are 

disagreeable without being noxious. But the passage of 
these, unfortunately, was the ushering in of the law allud- . 
ed to in the commencement of this detail, by which the 

course of justice in the case of the two Indian boys was 

effectually arrested, and which has since been of serious 

inconvenience to the general cause of freedom.—For it 

vas enacted that in all future cases of freedom, in any 

court of law in Maryland, where a first petition shall be 

dismissed, a second petition should not be filed, by the 

game party, untill all the costs in the preceeding case: 
shall have been paid. 


In the case of the Indian boys, the committee of griev- 
ances and courts of justice, had already estimated the 
expenses of the Messrs. D—’s to the amount of two 
hundred and fifty pounds. As there was reason te 
fear that the court, to whose adjudication the caze 
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should be submitted, would confirm this estimate, the 
acting committee were compelled to abandon these un- 
fortunate victims to their hapless destiny. Mr. Tysow 
at that time was extremely low and depressed in his 
circumstances, yet, even insuch a situation, he was very 
desirous to contribute a great proportion of his small 
income to a subscription, in which he vainly importun- 
ed others to assist. The payment by himself, of the 
whole demand, valuable as money was at that time, 
would have swept the bottom of his shallow purse; and 
breaking up the foundation of his future wealth, would 
have destroyed the means of future and more extensive 
usefulness. Butit is doubtful whether any single indi- 
vidual, unless he possessed the wealth of Creesus, would 
have been justified in paying, out of his solitary pocket, 
the price of a second trial; because he would have 
been compelled to acta partial part—since such were 
the demands, occasioned by the passage of this law, that 
hardly the wealth of Croesus could have responded to 
them all. 

Considerable alteration took place in the General 
Assembly of Maryland after this contest; so much so 
that the abolition society ventured to petition them 
at the very next session, in behalf of the humane 
law, the history of whose origin, I have already, 
{somewhat prematurely perhaps,) described; and the 
changes at every election, (which is held annually,) 
continued to be so great, and so favourable, that in 
five years from the boisterous session of °91, this 
law was enacted.—All which fully proves, that the 
people of Maryland wese not in general hostile to the 
views of this society; and that the legislature of 791 
did not speak their sentiments, when they ventured to an- 
athematize one of the most respectable associations of 
citizens that a good cause ever collected together. 
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About this time, the public attention was turned to 
the subject of the moral and religious instruction of the 
#colored people. It wasa novel subject at that time.— 
So necessary for the public welfare, was it universally 
thought, to keep these people in the profoundest igno- 
rance, that the attempt to enlighten their minds, was at 
first considered almost. an act of treason against the 
state, and proveked a warm contest in this city, be- 
tween the friends and opponents of the measure. It 
was not considered as a question of justice, or injustice. 
No. one pretended to suppert the abstract notion, that 
it was criminal to cultivate the human mind, in what- 
ever body it might be found. The supposition of mind, 
supposes, necessarily, its capacity of being cultivated. 
Asit is with all its capacities, the gift of God, to im- 
prove itis a duty we owe ourselves, and the very same 
reason which makes its improvement in ourselves a 
duty, makes it criminal to prevent its cultivation in oth- 
ers. This question, like that of the abolition of the 
slave trade, was treated by the enemies of liberty, as a 
question of expediency and policy. And their argu- 
ments, like those in the former case, even admitting 
that they established the end of their exercise, proved 
fhe badness of their cause. For they wentto shew the 
empelicy of justice—the expediency of tyranny—the 
prudence of oppression—since it was admitted by them 
to be unjust, tyrannical and oppressive to enchain im 
ignorartce, and mental abasement, the minds of those 
whose bodies had been fettered in slavery. Their con- 
elusion, if logically correct, being one in nature with 
their premises, ceuld not be other than corrupt. But 
the truth was, their conclusion was as absurd in logic, 
as their premises were false in fact, if the arguments 
through which they arrived at it, were such, as they 
have been represented by tradition. Time, hewever; 
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and experience, has exposed their fallacy to the satis~ 
faction of all. Multitudes under the benign system of 
education, introduced by the abolition society, have 
been instructed in the ways of knowledge; and the lives 
and conduct of these have evinced, not only the safety, 
but the policy of that instruction. It has been discoyv- 
ered, that just in proportion as their minds have been 
expanded, has their conduct been peaceable and order- 
ly: wisdom unfolds to them the necessities of their con- 
dition, the folly of repining, where repining could only 
beget additional sources of sorrow; and this knowledge 
produces acquiescence in their fate. 


Religion, too, followed in the train of knowledge. In 
the present state of the world, in which mankind regard 
form and ceremony as indispensible to the worship of 
the Deity, some knowledge of letters is necessary; for 
without it these forms and ceremonies cannot be pro- 
perly observed, much less understood.. The disposition 
and capacity, therefore, on the part of the colored popu- 
lation for public worship, gave rise to African church- 
es in the city of Baltimore. A sufficent number of these 
have been erected for the accommodation of the whole 
colored population of the city. They are well attend- 
ed; and through them religion is brought, in aid of know- 
ledge, to secure the public tranquility, against the 
designs of those who might be disposed to disturbit. 


Of these churches, two, large enough to contain a thou- 
sand individuals, ackaowledge the fostering hand of Ty- 
son in their establishment. One of them in particular 
(the African Bethel Church) owes its existence, almost 

_entirely, to his exertions. 


The abolition society of Maryland having existed ses 
yen years, become dissolved in the year seventeen hun- 
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cred and ninety eight. From that time Mr. Tyson sup- 
ported, alone, the cause of emancipation in Maryland.— 
Alone, I mean, as the sole director and prime mover of 
the machinery by which that cause was maintained.— 
Assisted he was, no doubt, from time to time; but that as- 
sistance was procured through his influence, or render- 
ed effectual under his inspection and advice.* 


CHAPTER VY. 


Before we pursue Mr. Tyson any further in the 
course of benevolence, which we have been hitherto de- 
seribing, let us look at him in another department of phi- 
janthropy. As though the theatre of his native state, 
and one class of men, were not large enough for the com- 
prehensiveness of his charity, we see him in the wilds 
of the west, climbing mountains—traversing wilderness- 
es—daring the rapid torrent—and plunging through the 
deep and expansive morass, to seek out the untutored 
children of the forest, and teach them the arts of civili- 
zation and peace. 


The society of Friends, in North America, had at an 
early period turned their attention to the civilization of 
the Aborigines of this country. In their endeavors to 
effect this object, they pursued a course very different 
from that pursued by most religious societies on this con- 
tinent. These, as an indispensible preliminary, have al- 


*One of his most active assistants was his brother 
Jesse, much. younger than Elisha. He followed him to 
this state a few years after the arrival of the latter, 
Wwas-an active member of the abolition sotiety, and con- 
tinued to the day of his death to co-operate with Elisha.- 
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ways attempted to christianize the Indians, by sending 
missionaries among them. The society of Friends, on 


the contrary, have attempted solely to civilize them; 
thinking it most proper that christianity should follow 
in the train of civilization.—Experience has proved the 
correctness of the course. Christianity is not calculat- 
ed for barbarous nations, nor has the attempt to dissemi- 
nate its principles among them ever been successful.— 
A few, here and there, have been received as converted, 
while they retained their original manners and customs; 
but all of these will be found, on examination, to have 
been converted from one superstition to another—the su- 
perstition, not the religion of christianity. 


But whatever may be the true opinion, as respects the 
practicability, no one, on reflection, can doubt the impo- 
licy of making conversion to any religion, the forerunner 
of civilization. Thougha few savages may be found, who 
will listen to the persuasive eloquence of the missionary, 
and believe the tales and adopt the legends of his reli- 
gion, yet most of them will shrink from him with repug- 
nance and disgust. There is nothing which all tribes of 
men cherish with such eager fondness as their relizious 
prejudices—any sudden and direct attempt to root them 
out, will be regarded as sacrilegious, and, for that reason, 
received with horror. 


We recollect having seen this sentiment forcibly ex- 
pressed, and our whole doctrine on this subject eloquent- 
ly expounded, in a printed address originally delivered 
by a celebrated Indian orator, around a council fire held 
at the request, and in the presence, of sundry missiona- 
ries, sent among them bya religious society in New York, 
for the purpose of converting them to their faith. 

“The great Sateretsy* who gave your religion to you, 
gave ours tous. Yours isthereligion of white people— 


*Great Spirit: 
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ours is the religion of red men.—Would our religion suit 
the whites? no.—Why therefore should the religion of 
the whites be suited tored men? Do we ever disturb 
the whites in the exercise of their religion? no.—Why, 
therefore, should they disturb us. 

The Quakers treat us more kindly—they furnish us 
with ploughs, with horses and oxen—they do more: they 
shew us how to use them—they teach us how to raise 
corn and rye—they teach us how we shail be able to live, 
when the wild deer of cur forests shall have fled be- 
yond the great Miami. For ail this kindness, they do 
not ask us to change our religion.” 


I offer this extract, not because I approve of all the 
sentiments it contains, but for the purpose of shewing, 
that while such sentiments shall be entertained by the In- 
dian nations, it will be impossible for missionary estab- 
lishments to succeed among them. 


So early as seventeen hundred and ninety-five, the 
yearly meeting of Friends, held in Baltimore, “influenc- 
ed,’’ to use their own language, ‘‘by the kindness of the 
Indian ancestry to them in the early settlement of this 
country, and also by that exalted benevolence and good 
will to men which their holy profession inculcates,”’ be- 
lieved it their duty to do something towards in- 
structing the aborigines of this country in the knowledge 
of agriculture, and the useful mechanic arts. 


For these objects, a subscription was immediately 
opened, and filled; deputies were appointed, who, with 
the approbation of the government of the United States, 
proceeded with instructions to visit the Shawnese, Dela- 
wares, Wyandots, and other nations of Indians, north 
west of the river Ohio. Little success attended, both 
this mission and a second one, in seventeen hundred and 
ninety-seven.—-But a third, in seventeen hundred and 
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ninety eight, was more fortunate. Tarhic, the principa! 

chief of the Wyandot nation, presented the missionary 

with a belt of wampum, as a token of great friendship, 

and accompanied the present with an encouragimg 

speech,:of which the following is an extract: 
‘BRETHREN QUAKERS! 

You remember that we once metatacertain place, 
at which meeting many good things were said, and much 
friendship was professed between us. 

Brothers: 

You told us at that time, that you not only took us 
by the hand; but that you held us fast by the arm; that 
you then formed a chain of friendship. You said that it 
was not a chain of iron; but that it wasa chain of pre- 
cious metal, a chain of silver that would never get rusty; 
and that this chain would bind us in brotherly affection 
ferever. 

Brethren Ksten: 

We have often heard that you were good and faith- 
ful people, ever ready to do justice and ‘good to all men, 
without distinction of color; therefore we love you the 
more sincerely, because of the goodness of your hearts, 
which has been talked of among our nations long since. 

Brethren listen: 

You have informed us that you intend to visit us; 
yes, that even in our tents and cabins, you will take us 
bythe hand. You brethren cannot admit a doubtthat we 
would be very happy to see you. 

Brethren listen: 

Ii is but proper to inform you, at this time, that 
when you do come forward to see us, you will, no doubt, 
ass by my wigwam at Sandusky. I will then take you, 
not only by the hand, but by the arm, and will conduct 
you safely to the grand council fire of our great Saster- 
6 
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etsey, Where all good things are transacted, and where 
nothing bad is permitted to appear. When in the grand 
council of our Sateretsey, we will then sit down to- 
gether in peace and friendship, as brethren are accus- 
tomed to do after long absence, and remind cach other, 
and talk, of those things that were done between our 
GOOD GRAND-FATHERS, when they first. met upon this 
great island! 


Brethren: 

May the Great Spirit, the master of light and life, 
so dispose the hearts and minds of all our nations and 
people, that the calamities of war may never more be 
felt or known by any of them! that our roads and paths 
may neyer more be stained with the blood of our young 
warriors! and that our helpless women and children, 


may live in peace and happiness.” 


Encouraged by this, and the like addresses, the socie- 
ty of Friends repeated their efforts among the Indian 
nations—established agencies among them—presented 
them with the implements of husbandry, and taught 
them how to use them. 


It was necessary, in furtherance of the great objects 
connected with these exertions, that deputies from the 
yearly meeting of Friends, held in Baltimore, should re- 
gularly be sent-among the tribes. There was no power of 
compulsion vested in the society for this purpose—their 
religious principles forbade the offer of reward:—those 
who accepted the difficult and perilous duties of the of- 
fice, volunieered their services—influenced by no other 
motives but those founded in benevolence. 

t was thus that Mr. Tyson, at the advanced age of six- 
ty years, stood-fcorward and offered his services to his 
friends. 
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As most of his way Jay over mountains, through track- 
less wildernesses, or deep rivers, he was obliged to travel 
on horseback, a mode of conveyance more tiresome 
than any other, especially to an aged man. 


James Gillingham, younger than Mr. Tyson, but ad- 
‘vanced in years, and still a venerable citizen of Balti-« 
“more, influenced by the same benevolent feelings that 
operated;jupon Tyson, volunteered, also, to dare the 

dangerous journey. 

In the beginning of the present century, these cham- 
pions of human happiness, set out on their tour. 

The close of their fourth day’s journey found them at 

the foot of the south mountains. Afler crossing these, 
d and the ridge of high hilis beyona them, they descended 
mto the broad and fertile valley of Connecocheague. 


They could not avoid contrasting the beautiful 
prospect presented to them by this valley, with the bar- 
ren ones, exhibited by many other portions of their na- 
tive state: andas it was cultivated by the hands of free~ 
men, they naturally concluded, that to this circumstance, 
this valley owed its superiority. The soil of Mary- 
Jand, im every part, was fruitful, until slavery and toe 
bacco united to impair it. 


In a few days, they found themselves crossing one of 
the stecps of the Alleghanies,\that huge ridge of moun+ 
tains, denominated the baek bone of the United States, 
and said to be the counterpart to the Andes of South 
America. In the midst of a storm of wind and snow, 
they descended to the plain, below, fatigued but not 
avercome. 


‘They passed through Concord in the state of Ohio, 
where a gentleman, by the name oi David Graves, nobly 
offered to-skare the toils of their journey. 
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On the twenty third day of their tour, they reathed 
‘the town of Chilicothe, in the same state, where they 
were detained some time, in consequence of the anusual 
swell of mtermediate waters. 

After this, commenced their greatest privations; when 
after passing whole days without food for themselves, or 
{what is worse to the traveller) for their horses—com- 
pelled” repeatedly to lie on the floor of some cabin, and 
occasionally on the bare ground—a stone for their pil- 
ow, and the canopy of Heaven for their covering. 


They passed through extensive Frairtes, one of which, 
forty miles in bréadth, was a continuous marsh, through 
the whole of which they were obliged to plunge—So deep 
was it, that the hat of Mr. Tyson falling from his hetd 
beneath the feet of his horse, was sunk beyond ‘the pos- 
sibility of revrovery. They began to be alarmed, lest 
their faithful beasts, fatigued by much exertion, would 
slnkin the morass never to rise again, in the midst of.an 
uninhabitable wild, waving its long grass to the wind fur+ 
ther than the eye eould reach, like the surface of the 

_ifterminable ocean.  Providentially, however, they 
crossed the vast meadow, and arrived at a_habitation, 
where they and their half famished horses found food 
in abundance, and sufficientshelter. 

On the thirty fourth day they arrived at Staunton, on 
the great Miami River, where they were detained seve- 
ral days, in consequence of the great and sudden swell of 
the neighboring streams. 


At length, leaving Staunton, they rode through the 
Loramies, a large branch of the great Miami, the water 
rising to the saddle skirts. The Loramies being very 
serpentine, they were obliged to cross it again, but in 
a place so deep, that their horses were compeled. to. 
swim, 
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In this way, they continued to ride through forest 
and fen, and river—enduring the pains of hunger, and 
fatigue, through lonely regions, uninhabited save by the 
wolf, the panther, and the bear, until, at Iast, on the 
eleventh day of May, they arrived at Fort Wayne, situ- 
ated in what was then the territory, but now state, of 
INDIANA. 

This fortification was built for the protection of the 
north western frontier of the United States, and was, at 
that time, the remotest military establishment in that 
quarter. 

Commencing at this post, and spreading in every di- 
rection beyond it, was the region inhabited by the vari- 
ous tribes of Indians; among whom the chief were the 
Potowatomies, the Miamies, the Delawares, and the 
Wyandots. 

At this place they were immediately waited upon by 
the factor of the American government, Mr. John John- 
ston, whose house, through pressing invitation, they 
made: their home. 

Through the politeness of captain Heald, commander 
of the Fort, they were handsomely entertained at Fort 
Wayne—the captain and other officers spared no pains 
to render their condition comfortable. With these, and 
with the Indian factor, they immediately consulted about 
the best mode of serving the cause of humanity among 
the Indian tribes, and concluded to invite their chiefs 
and principal men to a conference within the wails of 
the Fort. 

In the mean time, they held “‘a talk” with Winnemahe, 
chief of the Potowatomies, and others of that tribe.— 
This was necessary, as much dissatisfaction had been 
expressed ‘by Winnemaha, in consequence, as he said, 
of ill treatment towards him, en the part of bis great 
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Father,* who had promised to send some young men wit: 
tools to assist him in farming, but had failed so to do. 


To do away this impression, they informed him, that 
an agent had been sent to the Potowatomies and Miamies, 
with the intention of assisting them in the cultivation of 
their lands, but that they had refused to receive him; 
the consequence of which was, that he was compelled 
to leave them and go among the Shawanese, from whom 
he had a much better reception. With much difficulty, 
they removed his prejudices, and appeased his anger. 


Previous to the meeting of the grand council, to be 
held at Fort Wayne, it was thought proper to visit. the 
Misissinaway Indians ata place ofthe same name, near 
the head of the Wahashriver. At the time appo.nted, 
Mr. Tyson was unable to join his companions. The 
consequences of his great fatigue, and exposure, through 
his long journey, having affected him from time to time, 
at last burst with violence on his frame. Medical aid 
was immediately administered; and by care and skill, his 
valuable life was preserved. Ina short time, he methis 
friends, who were then at the house of a friend, in the 
neighborhood of Misissinaway. 


Here, they received intelligence, that the great bane 
of savage as well as civilized life, ardent spirits, had. 
been intruduced among the Misissinaway Indians to a 
great extent, and that at that time, they were so furious 
with liquor, that they were actually killing one another, 
Their chief, however, the celebrated WHITE LOON, 
was sober enough to lament the condition of his tribe, 
to execrate the worse than savage traders, who intro- 
duced poison into the habitations of the unsuspecting In- 
dians, and for the sake of lucre, ruined the bodies and 
souls of those whom they were bound, by every tie of 
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honor and hurnanity; to preserve from physical andmo- 
ralharm. 


Hi Wuirte Loon, they had some considerable con- 
yersation; which, no doubt, was fraught with instruc- 
tion, calculated to benefit him, and through him, his 
tribes. 


Leaving this chief, they proceeded to a settlement of 
Indians on Eel River, not far distant, where they met 
with a better prospect, and more success. After they 
had communicated some instruction to these, they were 
informed the Misissiniways had returned to their reason. 
Thinking that a proper time to call them together, they 
invited ameeting. The Eel river Indians also attended. 
The assembly was large. Mr. Tyson delivered an ad- 
dress, in which he depicted the horrors of drunkenness, 
descanted upon the necessity they were under to culti- 

-vate their lands, and the value of industrious habits. 
The audience of red men listened with profound atten- 
tion, and seemed deeply affected. 


White Loon made a pertinent reply, but reserved ma- 
ny remarks, he said, ‘‘until the grand council fire about 
to be kindled at Fort Wayne.”?. A few days after, our 
travellers, in company with several chiefs, assembled 
again together. The pipe of peace was handed round 
and instructive advice given to the Indians. 


The day for the grand council approached, and the in- 
dians began to assemble in the vicinity of Fort Wayne. 
The white Loon, chief of the Misissiniways, the chiefs 
of the upper and lower village Indians, the chief of the 
Eel river Indians, the Little Turtle, a chief of the Poto- 
watomies, Five Medals, a chief of the Miamies, Wapa- 
kee, a celebrated warrior, and several other chiefs of 
the adjacent tribes, together with a iarge number of It- 
aims, metwithin the walls of Fort Wayne. 
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Of these, Five Medals, White Loon, Little Turtle and 
Wapakee, were the most conspicuous. Five Medals 
was famous for his dignity of conduct, his wisdom, and 
powers of oratory. White Loon for his courage in war, 
and great attention to the interests of of his tribe, who 
revered him asa father. Little Turtle combined the 
skill and courage of the warrior, with the sagacity of a 
politician, and eloquence of a finished orator. Hehad 
been much grieved by the alarming effects, which the m- 
creasing use.of ardent spirits had produced among his 
tribe. In the year eighteen hundred and two, having, in 
company with Five Medals and several other chiefs, vi- 
sited the President of the United States, on his return 
Lome he tarried a few days in Baltimore, where, ina 
‘conference with ‘“‘the committee of Frrenps on Indian 
affairs,” he made a most pathetie and impressive address 
en the subject of drunkenness. As this speech refers 
to the condition of the Indian nations, at the time of the 
visit of Mr. Tyson among them, and as his mission was 
greatly with a view to expose and alter this condition. 
It will not be improper to furnish an extract. 


“Brothers and Friends: 

When our forefathers first met on this great Island, 
your red brethren were very numerous! But sinée 
the introduction among us, of what you call spiritous Ii- 
quors, and what we think may justly be called poison, our 
mumbers are greatly diminished. Jt has destroyed a 
great part of your red brethren. 


My Brothers and Friends: 

We plainly perceive, that you see the very evil 
which destroyed your red brethren; it is not an evil of 
our own making; we have not placed it among ourselves, 
it is an evil placed among us by the white people; we 
look to them to remove it out of our country, We tell 
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them: brethren, bring us useful things; bring goods that 
will elothe us, our women and our children; and not this 
evil liquor, that destroys our reason, that destroys ow 
health, that destroys our lives. But all we can say on 
this subject, is of no service, nor gives relief to your 
red brethren. 


My Brothers and Friends: 

T rejoice to find that you agree in opinion with us, 
and express an anxiety to be, if possible, of service to 
us, in removing this great evil out of our country; an 
evil which has had so much room in it; and has destroy- 
ed so many of our lives, that it causes our young men 
to say, ‘‘we had better be at war with the white pec- 
ple.’”? This liquor, which they introduce into our coun- 
try, is more to be feared than the gun and the toma- 
hawk. There are more of us dead, since the treaty of 
Greenville, than we lost by the six years war before. 
It is all owing to the introduction of this liquor amongst 
us. 

Brothers: 

When our young men have been. out hunting, and 
are returning home, loaded withskins and furs, on their 
way, if it happens, that they come along where some of 
this whiskey is deposited, the white man who sells it, 
tells them. to take a little drink; some of them will say 
‘‘no, Ido not want it;” they go on till they come to an- 
other house, where they find more of the same kind of 
drink; itis there offered again; they refuse; and again 
the third time. But finally, the fourth or fifth time, 
one accepts of it and takes a drink; and getting one, he 
wants another; and then a third, and a fourth, till his 
senses have left him. After his reason comes back to 
him again; when he gets up and finds where he is, he 
asks for hispeltry. The answer is, ‘‘you have drank 
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them.” Where is mygun? “It is gone.? Where is 
my blanket? ‘It is gone.” Where is my shirt? “You 
have sold it for whiskey!!” Now Brothers, figure to 
yourselves, the condition of this man. He has a family 
at home; a wife and children, who stand in need of the 
profits of his hunting. _What must be their wants, when 
he himself, is even without a shirt!” 


The little Turtle was now old, and afflicted with the 
rheumatism, which had impaired much of his vigor, 
both of mind and body. 


The qualities of Wapakee, were wholly warlike. He 
was of a gigantic size, stern, ferocious, and wild. Al 
though he had lost his left-arm, he was at that time, 
the bravest and most successful warrior of all the Indian 
tribes.—The red men looked upon him with terror, and 
trembled in his presence. His blood being a mixture 
of the Sioux and Potowatomy tribes, he~ professed to 
Belong to each, and fought their respective battles. He 
was the chief who took the forty Osage prisoners, whom 
the United States, ata great price, had just redeemed. 
A-war that had raged between the Osage Indians and 
the Sioux, had hardly been concluded by this redemp: 
tion, when the former entered the territory of the 
Sioux, and killed ten of their warriors. The intelli- 
gence of this massacre, was then fresh in the memory 
of Wapakee, and unrevenged. He was therefore un- 
fitted for consultation in a council, where the only to- 
pics of discussion, were the arts of Peace. He walked 
about with rapid strides, his forehead wrinkled with 
terrible frowns, breathing vengeance and brandishing 
his war-club in his hand. But the spirit of Wapakee 
which no dangers could terrify—no warlike power 
subdue—tfell a prey to whiskey; and on the day of the 
grand council, he was sunk in inebriation. The assem- 
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tlage of Indians on this occasion, afforded a fine oppor- 
tunity to the inhuman sellers of whiskey, to vend their 
poison; which they did tosuch an extent, that Mr. Ty- 
son and his companion thought proper to postpone a 
day later, the time of the meeting of the grand council. 

At the hour appointed, the gates of the fortress were 
thrown open, and the assemblage of Indians admitted 
into the hall of conference.. First, the chiefs advanced, 
iook Mr. Tyson and his fellow missionary by the hand, 
and seated themselves apart by the side of each other. 
Their principal men next seated themselves, according 
to their respective rank and distinction—after them 
their young men—and lastly, the women, who occupic® 
seats distinct from those of the men. 

After a solemn pause, one of the chiefs arose, and 
stated, that they had come, not to make any speech of 
their own, except by way of reply to what the depu~ 
ties might say to them, and were now ready to listen 
to their talk. It wasthen proposed, in the first place, 
to read an address that had been prepared for the 
Indians in that quarter, by the Commitiee of Vriends in 
Baltimore, appointed by their yearly meeting to take 
cognizance of Indian affairs—next they read speeches 
delivered by little Turtle, and five medals on the sub- 
ject of civilization—and lastly, they read a speech of 
their own, and the-speech of little Turtle on the subject. 
of spirituous liquors, an extract of which, we have ai- 
ready given. 

Mr. Tyson then addressed the council. We painted 
in glowing colours the dreadful effects of intemperance 
—both upon civilized and savage life—told them that 
they must resolve to abstain entirely from it. If they ad- 
mitted it at all among them, it would soon conquer 
them, and reduce them to 2 condition worse than that 
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of the brite creation. That not until they abandoned 
altogether, the use of ardent spirits, would they be fit 
subjects for civilization. If they were ready to do this, 
he would then unfold to them the blessings of civiliza- 
tion—the superiority of such a condition over the one 
in which they then subsisted.—He traced their history 
from the earliest period to the present time—shewed 
them how, as the white population had expanded itself, 
they had retreated into the western wilderness—that if 
they did not remain, but continued to retreat, in a few 
years they would have no territory upon this continent. 
In order, thercfore, to their permanent estaklishment, 
he recommended to them the practice of agriculture, as 
a substitute for hunting. He advised them to mark out 
their lands, and ask advice of the agents established by 
the society of Friends among them, with respect to their 
cultivation. They stood ready, not only with their ad- 
vice, but with their assistance—they were furnished for 
their use with all the necessary implements of husban- 


dry—with beasts of the plough also, and beasts of bur- 
den. 


They had come a great distance, endured much pri« 
vation and fatigue, in order to see them, and must en- 
dure a greatdeal more before they could again behold 
their wives and their children. But they could bear it 
«H with patience, nay with joy, if they could only have 
the satisfaction of seeing them adopt the disinterested 
advice which he had thus given them. 


Upon the conclusion of this address, it being signified 
that the deputies had communicated all they had to say. 
‘The chiefs arose as their custom is, and advanced to- 
wards. the deputies—these did the same—both parties 
metin the middle of the hall, the chiefs then with coun- 
tenances of deep and solema gravity, took the deputies 
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by their hands and grasped them with fervor. Imme- 
diately the whole. assembly rose. The White Loon then 
signified, that if they were left by themselves for a short 
time, they would prepare their answer; after which, the 
deputies might, returnagain. Thedeputies aecordingly 
arose and Walked towards the door. As they passed, they 
could not avoid remarking the thoughtfulness, in which 
the whole assembly seemed absorbed, no eye bent on 
vacancy, or wandering in curiosity, but all fixed and mo- 
tionless, as if spell bound by the novelty and importance 
of the subjects which they had just heard discussed. 


In about two hours, the deputies were informed, that 
the Indians had prepared their answer, and were ready 
fo receive them again in council. 


Five Medals first rose, expressed his approbation of 
what had been said, and hoped that the advice which 
had been given would be followed—‘There is one sub- 
ject,” said he, ‘‘which presses on my mind. Your red 
brethren have always been taught to look on the Presi- 
dent of the United States, as their Great Father.—,When, 
therefore, our Great Father told Winnemah, that he 
would assist us, by sending an agent here, skilled in 
agriculture, with a sufficiency of every thing necessary 
to enable us to farm our lands, he believed him; and 
when Winnemah told his people, they believed, and re- 
joiced at the goodness of our Great Father. 


Brothers : 


When the time came, when we were to look for 
| . - this aid, behold it did not arrive—tis true that you 
have told us that an agent sent by government did come 
to our territory; if. this was so he must have arrived at 
a time when we were abroad; was it not his duty then 
‘fo have remained until our retarn? 
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Mr. Tyson endeavoured, as he had already done; to 
explain this matter. He did so to the satisfaction of 
all, excepting, perhaps, the Five Medals. 


The White Loon next rose, ‘‘in act more graceful 
and humane.” His reputation among thegindians, for 
eloquence, was below that of the Five MeEpars, but on 
this occasion he proved himself superior. 
“‘Brothers,”’-said he: 

‘Ever since your great father Onas, (William 
Penn,) came upon this great island, the Quakers have 
been the friends ofred men. They have proved them- 
selves worthy of being the descendants of their great 
father. Andnow, when all the whites have forgotten 
that they owe any thing to us, the Quakers of Balti- 
more, though so far distant from us, have remembered 
the distressed condition of their red brethren, and in- 
terceded with the great spirit in our behalf. > 


Brothers: 

You have travelled very far to: see us—you have 
climbed over mountains—you have swam over deep 
and rapid torrents—you have endured cold, and hunger 
and fatigue—in order that yeu might have an opportu- 
nity of seeing yourred brethren. For this, so long as 
life exists within us, we shall be very grateful. 
Brothers: 

That wide region. of country, over which you have 
passed, was once filled with red men. Then was there 
aplenty of deer and Luffaloe, and all kinds of game. 
But the white people came from beyond the great wa- 
ter; they landed in multitudes on our shores; they cut 
down our forests; they drove our warriors before them, 
and frightened the wild herds, so that they sought se- 
curity in the deep shades of the west. 
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Brothers: 

These white men were not your grand fathers:— 
for, asf said before, the sons of Oaas were always the 
friends of red men 


* 


Brothers: 

The whites are still advancing upon us. They have 
reached our territory, and have built their wigwams, 
within our verv hunting grounds.» Our game is vanish+ 
ing away. . 
Brothers: 

Formerly our hunters pursued the wild deer, and 
the buffaloe, and the bear; and when they killed them 
they ate their flesh for food, and used their skins as coy- 
ering for themselves, their old men, their women, and 
their children.—But now, they kill them that they may 
have plenty of skins and furs to sell to the white men. 
The consequence of this is, the game is destroyed 
wantonly, and faster than our necessities require. 


Brothers: 

We would not mind all this, provided these skins 
and furs were exchanged for useful articles—for im- 
plements of hushan@ry, or clothes for our old men, our 
women, and our children.—But they are too ofien barv 
tered away for whiskey, that vile poison, which has 
sunk even Wapakee into the dust. 


Brothers: 

We shall soon be under the necessity either of leav- 
ing our hunting grounds, or of converting them into 
pastures and fields cf corn. Under the kind assistance 
of our brethers, the Quakers, we have already proceed- 
ed a great way. You have witnessed, as you have 
passed among us, the good effects of the kindness of our 
brothers. Weare disposed to goonas we have begun, 
until ourhabits and manners, as weil as the face of our 
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vountry, shall be changed, and look like these of tue: 
white people. ; 
Brothers: 
Accept from us this Belt of Wampum, and pipe of 
peace.--And may the Great Sasteretsey, who conduct- 
ed you here in safety, still go with you, and restore you 


in peace and happiness to the arms of your women and 
children.” 


After this, with ceremonies, such as those already 
‘escribed, but, if possible, 2ecompanied with more SOs 
lemnity, the chiefs dissolved the council. 


Believing their further stay in those regions unneé- 
cessary, our travellers took their leave of their kind 
friends at. Fort Wayne, and sct out for home. The 
pains and privations of their return were, if possible, 
much greater than those which they endured in their 
journey outward. Mr. Tyson, especially, in conse- 
quence of previous indisposition, felt the miseries of 
weariness.—And ere the expiration of his tour, could 
not, but with great difficulty, maintain himself upon 
bissaddle. The happy moment, however, when he was 
to throw himself into the arms of his wife and children, 
ut length arrived, and he soon forgot his sufferings in 
their fond endearments. 


Mn tracing the footsteps of these two worthy men, 
every thing we see is calculated to excite our applause 
and admiration. We applaud the philanthropic hearts 
fhat conceived purposes so noble, and the intrepid and 
manly spirits that dared to fulfil them, through a host of 
difficulties almost insurmountable.—And our admira- 
tion israised to the highest pitch, when we see these 
sood spirits, athousand miles distant from their native 
nome, in the midst of an illimitable wilderness, without 
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any state power or adventitious influence, with no sup- 
port but the sincerity of their hearts, assembling the 
wild men of the woods—awing them into silence—sof- 
tening their ferocity--and, by the magic tones of their 
persuasive voice, taking captive their imaginations 
while they described the dignity of civilized life, until 
the whole convocation of discordant tribes with one 
voice declared their resolution to change their manners 
and customs, nay their very nature, and become tke 
docile subjects of law and government. 


Mr. Tyson has left behind him no written memorial, 
whence could be obtained the particulars, no doubt 
deeply interesting, of this tour. Though he enjoyed 
the wild and romantic diversity of mountains and 
meadows, rivers and forests, that rose before him at 
every step, and could look with warm emotion through 
this grand display of nature, ‘‘up to nature’s God;” yet 
it was not for these that he left the comforts of domes- 
ticdife. It was the grand moral scenery of the uni- 
verse upon which his eye delighted to revel, and which 
"he explored in every species of its vast variety. It was 
in his character of father of the human race, that he loved 
io adore the great first cause of all things. 


CHAPTER YI. 


On his return home, Mr. Tyson renewed his efforts 
in behalf of the persecuted Africans. Finding himself, 
as before described, alone in the cause, he redoubled 
those efforts, which one would think had already, been 

exerted to the uttermost, 
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The Domestie Slave Trade, which through his ex- 
ertions, had suffered public degradation, still existed, 
though it was now conducted by the most abandoned 
of their species. It could not have been expected, that 
in behalf of those unfortunate men, who were the yvic- 
tims, and against those remorseless beings who were 
the actors, *in this traffic, there could have been much 
scrupulous or ceremonious hostility on the part of Mr. 
Tyson. It was like the hostility of Hannibal to Rome, 
everlasting and. terrible. 


This traffic gave rise to an evil still greater—I mean 
the crime of kidnapping.—lf the horrors arising from 
the first, were so great as Lhave described them, how 
shall I depict those of the other! Slaves only, were 
the victims of the siave trade. In passing from hand 
to hand, they merely exchanged one-condition of slave- 
ry for another. And though, on such oceasions, they 
fell from a less degree of misery into a greater, they 
could not number among their privations any thing so 
bitter as the loss of liberty. It was this-that made the 
difference between them and victims of the kidnapper. 
Not that they laid their hands exclusively upon the 
freeman, for some times their rapacity seized upon a 
slave. But this was very seldom, for the vigilance of 
slave owners was always alive to detect, and their 
vengeane, to punish such daring felony. In almost all 
cases of man stealing, the stolen beings were of those 
who had tasted the sweets of liberty. To the kidnap- 
per who made these his prey, there were great facili- 
ties for.escaping with impunity. Not only because in 
the depth and darkness of adungeon, his limbs loaded 
with fetters,and utterance choaked with a gag, his 
suffering could not be mace visible, or audible—but, 
‘also, because the deadness of sensibility, om this sub- 
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ject, which still ‘pervaded the public, though in a less 
degree than formerly, seemed to have unnerved every 
eye, and palsied every ear. Sights of misery passed 
darkly before the one, and sounds of woe fell lifeless 
on the other. 


But there was aneye that never slept, while rapacity 
was awake—there was an ear, open as the heavens, to 
the ery of suffering humanity.—They were those of 
Tyson.—Accordingly, we find him with the scrutiny of a 
eensor, exploring every quarter, each dark avenue 
where suspicion lingered, to ferret out the man-stealer, 
and rescue his prey from destruction; bringing forth 
the one to punishment, and the other to light and 
liberty. 

In doing this, he encountered much difficulty and 
danger. Many instances might be recorded, in which 
he evinced, a degree of intrepidity and perseverance in 
‘behalf of those suffering beings, which in another age, 
or another country, would have stamped him with the 
eharacter ofa hero. We shall select two or three of 
these, and give them to the reader. 

On one occasion he received intelligence, that three 
colored persons, supposed to have been kidnapped, had 
been seen under suspicious circumstances, late in the 
evening, with a notorious slave-trader, in a carriage, 
which was then moving rapidly towards a quarter of 
the precincts of Baltimore, in which there was a den 
ef man-hunters. It was late in the day when he re- 
ceived the information; which was immediately com- 
municated tothe proper authorities. As the testimony 
offered to these, was not, in their opinions, sufficiently 
strong to induce them to act instantaneously.—Mr. 
Tyson was obliged to seek for aid in other quarters.— 
He accordingly requested certain individuals, who hac 
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sometimes lent him their assistance, to accompany him 
to the scene of suspicion, in order to obtain, if possible, 

additional proof. One after another made excuse— 
(some telling him that the evidence was too weak to 
justify any effort—and others saying that it would be 
better to postpone the business for the next morning,) 
until Mr. Tyson saw himself without the hope of for- 
eign assistance.—But he did not yield or dispair-—one 
hope yet remained, and that rested on himself—Alone_ 

he determined, to search out the den of thieves—to 
see and judge for himself. If there was no foundation 
for his suspicions—-to dismiss them—if they were true, 
to call in the aid of the civil power, for the punishment 
of guilt, and the rescue of innocence. 


So much time had been spent in receiving the ex» 
euses of his friends, that it was late at night when he set 
out on foot, and without a single weapon of defence, in the 
midst of silence and darkness, he marched along until he 
atrived at the place of destination.__It was situated in 
the very skirts of the city,a public tavern in appear. 
‘ance, but almost exclusively appropriated toa band of 
slave-traders. Here they conveyed their prey, whethei 
stolen or purchased; here they held their midnight 
orgies, and revelled in the midst of misery. The keeper 
of this place was himself one of the party, and there- 
fore not very scrupulous about the sort of victims, his 
companions chose to place beneath his care. Mr. 
Tyson ascended the door-sill, and, for a moment, lis- 
tened, if perchance he might hear the sounds of woe. 
Suddenly a loud laugh broke upon his ears, which was 
soon lost in a chorus of laughter. Indignant at the 
sound, he reached forth his hand, and rapped with his 
whole might. No answer was received. He rapped 
again; again all was silence. He then applied himself 
to the fastening of the door, and finding it unlocked 
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opened it and entered. Suddenly fourmen made their 
appearance. They had been carousing around a table, 
which stood in. the centre of a room, when a little 
alarmed by the rapping at the door, they had gone. in 
different directions to seize their weapons. Mr. Tyson 
immediately recognised in the countenanee of one of 
these, who appeared to be their leader, the slave trader 
whose conduct had given rise to the suspicions that had 
brought him thither. Nor was it many moments be- 
fore the person and character of Mr. Tyson beeamie 
known. 


“TI understand,’ said he, “that there are persons cofi- 
fined in this place, entitled to their freedom.” 


“You have been wrongly informed,” said the leader 
pf the quartetto, ‘“‘and, besides, what business is it of 


yours?” 


‘Whether I am wrongly informed,” said Mr. Tyson, 
calmly, “can be soon made appear; and I hold it my 
business, as it is the business of every good man in. the 
community, to see that all doubts of this kind are 
settled!” 


‘You shall advance no further,’ rejoined the lead- 
er, swearing a tremendous oath, and putting himself 
in a menacing attitude. 


With the rapidity of lightning, and with a strength, 
that seemed to have been lent him for the occasion, Mr. 
Tyson broke through the arms of his opponent. As he 
had been repeatedly at this house on similar errands, 
he knew the course he should steer, and made directly 
for the door of the dungeon.—There he met another 
of the band, with a candle in one hand, and in the 


other a pistol, which, having cocked, he presented full 
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against the breast of Mr. Tyson, swearing that he woutd 
shoot him if he advanced a step further. 

“Shoot if thee dare,” said Mr. Tyson, “in a voice of 
thunder, “but thee dare not, coward as thou art, for well 
does thee know, that the gallows would be thy por- 
tion.” 

Whether it was the voice, and countenance of Mr. 
Tyson, or the terror of the word gallows that affected 
the miscreant, his arm suddenly fell, and he stood as if 
struck dumb with amazement. Mr. Tyson taking ad- 
vantage of the moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
snatched the candle from the hand of the kidnapper, 
entered the dungeon door, which was providentially 
unlocked, and descended into the vault below. 


There he beheld a dismal sight, six poor creatures 
chained to each other by links connected with the pri- 
son wall! The prisoners shrunk within themselves at 
the sight of a man, and one of them uttered a shriek of 
terror, mistaking the character of their visitor.—He 
told them that he was their friend; and his name was 
Elisha Tyson. That name was enough for them, for 
their whole race had been long taught to utter it. He 
enquired, “if anyof them were entitled to their free- 
dom?” ‘‘Yes,’’ said one, “these two boys say that they 
and their mother here are free, butshe cant speak to 
you, for she is gagged.” Mr. Tyson approached this 
woman, and found that she was really deprived of her 
utterance. He instantly cut away the band that held 
inthe gag, and thus gave speech to the dumb. She 
told her tale, ‘she was manumitted by a gentleman on 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland, her sons were born 
after her emancipation, and of course free, She re- 
ferred to persons and papers. She had come over the 
Chesapeake ina packet for the purpese of getting em¢ 
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ptoyment;and was, with her children, decoyed away 
immediately on her arrival by a person, who brought 
her to thathouse. Mr. Tyson told her to be of good 
comfort, for he would immediately provide the means 
of her rescue. He then left the dungeon and ascended 
the stair way, when he reached the scene of his pre- 
ceding con‘est, he looked around, but saw no one save 
the keeper of the tavern.” Fearing that the others had 
escaped, or were about to escape, he hastened out of 
the house, and proceeded with rapid strides in persuit of 
a constable. He soon found one, and entreated his 
assistance. But the officer refused, unless Mr. Tyson 
would give him a bond of indemnity, against ail loss 
which he might suffer by his interference. Mr. Tyson 
complied without hesitation. The officer, after sum- 
moning assistance, proceeded with Mr. Tyson to the 
scene of cruelty. There meeting with the tavern 
keeper, they compelied him to unlock the fetters of the 
three individuals claiming their freedom. They then 
searched the house for the suppesed kidnappers, and 
found two of them in bed, whom, together with the 
woman and children, they conveyed that night to the 
gaol of Baltimore county, to await the decision of a 
court of justice.. The final consequence was, the moth- 
er and children were adjudged free. One of the two 
slave-traders, taken as aforementioned in custody, was 
found guilty of having kidnapped them, and was sen- 
tenced to the Maryland penetentiary,for a term of 
years. 

On ancther occasion, Mr. Tyson, having received sat- 
isfactory evidence that a colored person, on board a. yes- 
sel about to sail for New-Orleans, in Louisiana, was en- 
titled to his freedon, hastened to his assistance. On 
reaching the wharf, where the vessel had lain, he learnt 
that she had cleared out the day before, and was then 
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lying at anchor, a mile down the river. He immediate- 
ly procured two officers of the peace, with whom he 
proceeded in a, batteau, with a full determination to 
beard the suspected ship. 

When he arrived along side, he hailedthe captain, and 
asked him, ‘whether such a person, (naming him,) 
having on board negroes destined for the New-Orleans 
market, was not among the number of his passengers? 
Before the captain had time to reply, the passenger al- 
luded to, who had overheard the question, stepped to 
the side of the vessel, and recognising Mr. Tyson, asked 
what business he had with him? ‘I understand, said 
Mr. Tyson, that a colored person,” deseribing him,” 
now in thy possession, is entitled to his freedom.” “He 
is my slave,” said the trader—‘‘I haye purchased him by 
a fair title, and no man shall interfere between him 
and me.” ~ 


“If these documents speak the truth,” said Mr. Tyson, 
holding certain papers in his hand, “however fairly you 
have purchased him, he is not your slave.’?? He then 
proceeded to read the documents.—At the same time a 
light breeze springing up, the captain ordered all hands 
to hoist sail and be off. Mr. Tyson seeing that there 
was not a minute to be lost, requested the constables to 
go on board with him, for the purpose of rescuing 
the free man, who had been deprived of his rights. The 
trader immediately drew a dagger from his belt, (for 
this sort of men went always armed,) and swore that 
‘the first man that dared set his foot upon the deck of 
that ship, was a dead man.” . “Then [ will be thatman,”’ 
said Mr. Tyson, with a firm voice, and intrepid coun- 
tenance, and sprang upon the deck. The trader 
stepped back aghast. The officers followed, and de- 
scended the hold of the ship. There they soon saw the 
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object of their search. Without any resistance being 
made, on the part of a single person on board, they led 
their rescued prisoner along, and safely lodged him in 
the boat below. Then Mr. Tyson, addressing the 
trader, said: “If you have any lawful claim to this 
man, come along and try your title; if you cannot come, 
name youragent, and I willsee that justice is done to 
all parties.” The trader, who seemed dumb with con- 
fusion, made'no answer; and Mr. Tyson requested his 
boatmen to row off. Ere they had proceeded half their 
distance from the ship, her sails were spread, and 
she began toride down the stream. Had Mr. Tyson’s 
visit been delayed half an hour longer, his benevolent 
exertions would have been in vain. 


No one appearing to dispute the right of the colored 
man to freedom, his freedom papers were given him, 
and he was set at liberty. 


Much has been said in praise of the moral sublimity 
exhibited in the conduct of Julius Cesar, when he 
said to the pilot who was afraid to put to seain a storm: 
“Quid times? Czsarem vehis.”? ‘*What do you fear? 
You carry Cesar." And Lucan has enlarged upon it, 
in his ‘‘Pharsalia,” in beautiful, though wild diffusion. 
-~-But even this scarcely equals the moral sublimity 
exhibited by Mr. Tyson, when he said to the slave- 
4rader, who had sworn that the first man who stepped 
on board that ship, was a dead man,” ‘I will be that 
man.” The belief that fate was with him, made Cesar 


despise the storm. But the certain assurance that God. 
Almighty would protect him, caused Mr. Tyson to. 


despise the assassin’s dagger. 


The whole life of Mr. Tyson was diversified by acts : 


such as we have justdescribed. ThoselI have given to 
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by their uniformity. 


smagined, but cannot well be described. 


profusely down their woe-worn cheeks. 


turned abruptly away. 





the reader may be considered as specimens merely, 2 
few examples out of a vast many, which, if they were 
all repeated, would satiate by their number, and tire 


The joy manifested by the poor creatures whom he 
thus rescued from misery, on their deliverance, may be 


Some times it 


broke forth in loud and wild demonstrations, some times 
it was deep and inexpressible, or expressed only by 
mingled tears of gratitude and extacy, rolling silently but 


Mr. Tyson, it is remarkable, would always turn his 
eyes from these manifestations. He would listen to no 
declarations of thanks. When these were strongly 
pressed upon him, he would usually exclaim, “ well, 
that will do now-—-that is enough for this time:” and 
once when one of these creatures, fearful that Mr. Ty~ 
son would not consider him sufficiently grateful, 
eried out, ‘indeed master I am very thankful, I would 
die to serve you.”? Mr. Tyson exclaimed, ‘‘ why man, 
have only don¢ my duty, I don’t want thy thanks;” and 


We have before seen that it was not the love of human 
fame~—we now see that it was not the love of human 
gratitude——the pleasure of imposing obligations-— 
the avarice of thanks, that propelled him along in 
this career of philanthropy. It was a sense of duty 
—a love of divine. approbation. Believing that his 
master had bestowed upon him ‘the ten talents,” and 
would look for a corresponding increase on the day of 
account be dreaded to bury them in the earth. He cul- 
tivated them, until they produced not other ten only— 
or ten’ fold, but an hundred fold. For this he’ who 
vould not listen to the thanks of men, or witness the 
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joy of their hearts, for blessings conferred by him upon 
them, now receives the praises, and mingles in the joys 
of Heaven. 

Equalled only by the delight of the rescued victims, 
was the chagrin and vexation of the slave traders, when 
they saw their prey torn froin their grasp.—-They cursed 
the law—they cursed its ministers—but above all they 
invoked imprecations upon the head of Tyson. 

These were not uttered in his presence—they were 
thought, not spoken—deep—not loud. The worse part, 
if indeed there were any degrees of comparison 
among them, dreaded as much as they hated him. All 
of them had felt more or less, and some very severely, 
the weight of his influence, and though they dared not 
court his favor, yet each individually was afraid, lest 
he might exasperate that vengeance, which he imagined 
him to possess, in common with himself. But when in 
company with others of the same fraternity, all fear 
hushed, and nothing but deep rooted hate awake, each 
bloody dealer, gave full vent to the boilings of his indig- 
nation. 

They swore that they would murder him, that they 
would fire his dweling over his head, that they would 
do a thousand things, all full of vengeance. None of 
these threats were ever put into executicn, for though 
a plot was once’laid to take away his life, fear dispersed 
the actors long before the day of performance. Thus 
does it always happen that the wickedest of men are al~ 
so the meanest, and therefore the most dastardly. And 
thus did the cowardice of Mr. Tyson’s enemies shield 
him from the effects of their enmity. Nor did he profit 
less by that individual fear of him, which these slave 
traders were made to fee]l.—They feared him because 
they deprecated his hostility. In order if possible to 
lessen this hostility, they frequently became informors 
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on others engaged in the same traffic. This they were 
further inclined to do, in consequence of the jealousy 
that subsisted between them—a jealousy very naturad 
to competitors in the same line of business.—It was al- 
ways a time of exultation with them, when one of their 
sumber found his way into the penetentiary. 


It sometimes happened that Mr. Tyson extracted from 
the mouths of these monsters, evidence, which aftere 
wards went to criminate those who had uttered it. It 
was usual with him when he could not obtain testimony 
against a suspected person, to send for such person 
and interrogate him. No one refused his summons— 
fear forbid the refusal; and after they had come, the 
very fear which brought them there, saerificed them to 
injured humanity.. Sometimes those who came volun- 
tarily for the purpose of criminating others, involved 
themselves in toils of their own weaving, where they 
were no sooner seen by the penetrating eye of Ty- 
son, than he reached forth his hands and secured his 
astonished prisoner, before he had a suspicion of his 
danger. 


Mr.Tyson’s knowledge of the sort of people with whom 
he had principally to deal, was perfect. His quickness 
of perception and self command, were also remarkable. 
These qualifications gave him an extraordinary power 
in the examinations just alluded to. A Scottish Judge, 
the shrewdest and calmest of human beings, could nat 
have interrogated with greater ingenuity and success, 
the criminals brought before him. Mr. Tyson would 
begin the dialogue in the most familiar style, and after 
talking sometime upon every day occurrences, he would 
introduce the principal subject of conversation as on 
ordinary matter. After dwelling upon it a short time, 
he would wander away, like one in a reverie following 
@ train of images upon his mind, without any regard fo 
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logical connection. He would then come back to it 
again; and in this way would wander and return, until 
he involved the party in a material contradiction. 
Upon this he would build others, until having obtained 
a sufficient number, he would begin to recount them to 
the unsuspecting party. His attempts to explain these, 
would involve him in still further and more material 
contradictions, until at length, in the midst of great con- 
fusion and embarrassment, forgetting where he was 
or what he was saying—he would either surrender at 
discretion by a voluntary confession, or present a point 
in his armor, throngh which he might be pierced.— 
Sometimes he pursued a different course, varying his 
manner according to the occasion. We particularly 
recollect 2 conversation that took place in our presence, 
between Mr. Tyson and a notorious slaye trader, a 
veteran in the business, who had once narrowly escaped 
conviction for the crime of kidnapping, and was at that 
moment laboring under the suspicion of having commit- 
ted the like offence. 


One evening the servant announced a stranger at the 
door, who wished to see Mr. Tyson privately. Mr. Ty- 
son requested that he might be asked into the room, 
where we were then setting, and if further privacy were 
necessary, he should have it. 


When the door opened and the stranger appeared, he 
was no other than the slave trader we have just allud- 
ed to. 


“Your humble servant,” said the man, casting off his 
hat and bowing profoundly, “I hope you are well sir; I 
have a few words for your private ear.” i 


‘Every one present may be safely trusted,” said Mr. 
Tyson: ‘but sit down.” 


The man seated himself. “Well,” said Mr. Tyson, 
8 *% 
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‘what is there new in thy way of business, I suppose it 
Continues as usual to be a good business?” 


“Ah! sir,” said the man, “I believe it to be a bad 
business, in more ways than one. I am relsolved to 
quit it.” 

‘Not while thee can get two hundred dollars profit, 
per man,’’ said Mr. Tyson. 


“Notwithstanding that,” said the trader, “its a bad 
business—its a hard business—I must quit it, and that 
very soon.’ 

‘Hast thou heard of the old saying,” said Mr. Tyson, 
«Hell is payed with good intentions? 1 fear,” said he, 
‘‘when thee goes there, thee will find thine among the 
number.” 

“J know” said the trader, “you think me very bad, 
but when you hear what I have to communicate, per- 
laps your opinion will alter a little.” 

<<] wish it may.” But said Mr. Tyson, “thy progress, 
down hill has been so rapid, and thou hast got so far, 
that thee will find it rather hard to turn about and as- 
cend.” 


These doubtings attended with a shrewd, suspicious, 
yet satirical look, had the effect intended, for the man 
became doubly anxious to do what he had come to do, 
and what he thought would be esteemed a great favor 
by Mr. Tyson. Accordingly, after a word or two of 
preface, he stated that he had reason to believe that 
naming a certain trader, had kidnapped two 
free blacks. 





“Thee is certainly mistaken,’’ said Mr. Tyson, afiect- 
ing great surprise; ‘“‘itis hardly possible that so worthy a 
man could have been guilty of so great a erime.”’ 
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This apparent doubt on the part of Mr. Tyson, made 
the man more anxious to bring out all his testimony. 


“But who told thee this piece of news?” said Mr. 


Tyson. 


There was a breach at once, into the man’s 


order and arrangement, and he hesitated for a reply: 


Mr, —Mr.—Mir. 


about: it.” ‘Who? said Mr. Tyson. ‘Mr. 
,” said the man, mentioning the name of a vete- 








What do ye call him spoke to me 





ran dealer in human flesh. 


‘fs he engaged in the traffic now? asked Mr. Tyson. 
“Yes sir, very deep init.” 
‘By himself, or in partnership?”—asked Mr. Tyson, 


carelessly. 


‘Why, I believe he is in partnership ‘‘with some 


body.” 


‘Ts he not in partnership, “said Mr. Tyson,” with 








, haming the person whom the man was 


anxious to inculpate. I believe he was, but I dont know 


that he is now.”? 


“Thee dont know of their having dissolved?” asked 
Mr. Tyson; at the same time, as if thoughtlessly, light- 


ing his pipe. 


‘‘No:I do not—but.as I was going to say,’ said the 


trader— 


“Ah, true,said Mr. Tyson, we must not forget.— 
Thee was talking about a case of kidnapping; well?” 

“Last night,’ said the trader, ‘‘a hack drove up to 

the tavern where Ilodge. The hackman enquired the 





way to 
yous for 








’s tavern, which is the place of rendez- 


, and his gang,” naming the pers 


son whose guilt seemed to be the principal object of 
enquiry. “J looked into the carriage, and saw two 


boys.” 
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Did thee speak to them? 


“No, they were gagged, and that made me- think 
they were kidnapped.” 

“Was any body with them?” 

‘No body but the driver, and he was black.” 

“Did thee direct him as he requested?” asked Mr. 
Tyson. 

«Ves, 

“And they arrived accordingly?” 

*Yes.” 

“Did thee follow them?” 


“No sir,” not inmediately—but I went this morning 
and enquired whether a hack with two boys and a 
slack driver, had not arrived late last night? and they 
said there had.” 


“What o’clock last night was it when thee saw the 
carriage?” 

‘‘About ten, sir.” 

“Was the hack close, or were the curtains down?” 


“The eurtains were down, and that increased my sus- 
picion.”’ 


Mr. Tyson had now heard enough toconyince him, 
that if there was any kidnapping: in this case, the trader 
who stood before him had a-much nearer connection 
with it than that of a mere spectator. 


He had said, in the first place, that he obtained his 
knowledge from a trader who had been partner with 
the party implicated.—He had then stated that he de- 
rived it from seeing the kidnapped persons in a hack.— 
And though it was ten o’clock at night, (at a time too, 
as Mr. Tyson knew, when there was no moon.) yet he 
could not only see that these two persons were in the 
hack, but that they were gagged.-He could not have 
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done this by the light of a candle, or the moon, because 
‘the hack was tight, and the curtains were down.” 


Fearing lest the suspicions of the trader might be 
excited as to the sentiments of Mr. Tyson towards him, 
an end was put to the part of the dialogue which relat- 
ed to the kidnapping, by saying, -‘welll am much oblig- 
ed to thee for thy information, we’ll see this 

—, and settle the matter with him;” and then 
turned the tide of conversation into a different direc- 
tion. 








The same day Mr. Tyson sentfor the person who 
was first mentioned, as the person communicating the 
knowledge of the transaction, and asked him asto the 
fact of such communication. {[t was positively denied. 
—He had “not seen the informer for six weeks, except 
the last evening, when he brought a hack load of negroes 
to the tavern, where he and his partner were lodgers.” 

‘Were two boys among the number?”? 

6tVeg,? 

‘“Were they gagged?” 

“Ves,”? 

The moment this man left his house Mr. Tyson went 
in search of bailiffs, and civil process.——-With these he 
proceeded to the place where the two boys were cons 
fined, and had them, and all three of the traders taken 
into custody. 

It turned out afterwards, inthe further prosecution 
of this investigation, by what testimony, we do not 
distinctly recollect, that the infarmer who first came to 
Mr. Tyson, had himself kidnapped the two boys.—He 
sold them to the person upoa whom he had endeavored, 
in the manner we have detailed, to affix the whole 
erime—-who refusing afterward to pay their price—and 
yet, determined to retain them, exasperated the seller 
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to such a degree, that he resolved to sacrifice him— 
in attempting which, he sacrificed himseif—for he was 
afterward convicted, and sentenced to the peniten- 
tiary. 

During the progress of any investigation, originat- 
edby Mr. Tyson, in behalf of individual freedom, his 
anxiety about the final issue, though concealed from the 
world, burned with intensity. His days were restless, 
his nights were sleepless, and himself, except when in 
company, which he avoided at those times, lost in the 
abstractions ef hope, or of despondency. 

When he succeeded, his joy was strong, but invisible 
or inaudible, save to the father of all mercies. Te 
him he never failed “to pour out his soul,’ in pious 
thanks givings for that he had made him a humble in- 
strument, in the restoration of a fellow-being to light and 
liberty. 

When he failed, which was seldom, afterhe had se- 
riously undertaken a case, his sorrow was equally great, 
and as inscrutable to human observation, exeepting that 
ef the unfortunate objects of his care, who saw him 
mingling tears of sympathy with theirs of suffering. 

Though Mr. Tyson seldom failed in these cases which 
he had commenced in legal form, yet very many per- 
sons were turned hopelessly away, whose cases were 
too groundless for adjudication: and often those who 
knew they had no cause for hope—condemned to be 
torn from their connections and sold, as if to death, 
mever to be heard of more, would call, merely to 
obtain his sympathies, as if the universe had no other 
friend for them. 

On all these occasions he told those who came, that 
they must submit to the law.—This they almost always 
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did, for they dared not hide, because of the hundred 
argus eyes which would then be opened upen them; or 
abscond—because by so doing, they would be banish- 
ed from their wives and children, as they were then 
about to be—besides, they generally hoped for relief, 
antil they found themselves within the grasp of the 
slave trader, where (they might have said, as has 
been sung of the infernal regions, ) 

“‘Fiope never comes, that comes to all, 

But sorrow without end.” 


There was relief, however, even after hope had de- 
parted, and that was some times sought for, and found 
in death, or in voluntary disability inflicted by the un- 
fortunate sufferer upon himself. 


A man, who lived with his master, in Anne Arundel 
county, came late one evening to Mr. Tyson, and beg- 
ged that he would listen to his case. His master had 
promised him his freedom, provided he would raise, 
and pay him the sum of five hundred dollars in six 
years; and he had earned half of the money,which hehad 
given his master.. The six years were not expired, 
yet he was about to be sold to Georgia. Mr. Tyson 
asked ‘af there was any receipt for the money.”— 
‘“No.”? “Was there any witness who could prove its 
payment?” “No body, but his master’s wife.’? Then, 
said Mr. Tyson, “the law is against thee, and thou must 
submit. I can do nothing for thee.” ‘Never,” said 
Mr. Tyson, when relating this story, ‘‘shall I forget 
the desperate resolution which shewed itself in the 
countenance and manner of this man, when he said 
with clenched fist, his eyes raised to heaven, his whole 
frame bursting with the purpose of his soul, while a 
smile of triumph played around his lips—‘‘I will die 
before the Georgia man shall have me,” and, then, sud- 
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denly melting into a flood of tears, he said, “I cannot 
live away from my wife and children.”—After this poor 
fellow had left me, said Mr. Tyson, { said to a person 
present, ‘‘thatis no common man, he will do what he 
has resolved.”’ 


A short time afterwards, the remains of a colored 
person who had been drowned in the basin, at Baltimore, 
were discovered. The fact coming to the knowledge of 
Mr. Tyson, he went to see the body, and recognized in its 
features, and from its dress, the remains of the unfor- 
tunate man, who, a short time before, had breathed the 
deathful resolution in his presence. 


CHAPTER VII. 


We have hitherto proceeded in this biography with- 
outmuch regard to dates, because it would have been 
impossible to have detailed them, and hecause such de- 
tail if it had been made, would have been without 
utility, 

The period of the return of Mr. Tyson, from his wes- 
fern tour, was about the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and one, betiveen which time, and the year one 
thousand eight hundred and eighteen, have occurred 
the incidents described in the last chapter. 


In the year one thousand eight hundred and seventeen, 
le signalized himself, by his success in procuring the 
passage of a law, further ameliorating the condition of 
the African race in Maryland. 

In this state a dark colored skin is prima facie evidence 
of slavery.—It becomes every colored person therefore, 
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‘whose freedom is called in question, to rebut this pre- 
sumption, by stronger presumptions, or by positive proof. 
Until the year one thousand eight hundred and seventeen, 
this principle was earried so far, that in all cases where a 
colored person was committed to prison, on suspicion 
of being a runaway, he was sold as a slave for his 
gaol fees, if after due notice given in the public prints, 
no one claimed him, or he could not establish his free- 
dom in a court of justice. In consequen:ze of - this, 
many a poor wretch, entitled to his freedom, was 
doomed to perpetual slavery. Where they were bora 
free, it often happened that they could not ebtain the 
testimony necessary to prove it; and where they had 
been manumitted, it often eccurred that the papers giv- 
wgthem their freedom were lost, or were stolen by 
the miscreant who arrested them, under circumstan- 
ces which precluded the possibility of supplying their 
joss, in due time. Certain of the lowest grade of con- 
stables were constantly, like blood-hounds, on the hunt, 
in pursuit of those helpless creatures. The streets and 
roads were scoured of all such colored persons who 
could not, when called upon, produce, instantly, proof 
irrefragible of their freedom, and our newspapers were 
continually. crowded with advertisements, beginning 
with “was committed to the gaol of Baltimore county, 
as a runaway,” and ending with “the owner is reques- 
ted to come, pay charges, and take him away, other- 
wise he will be sold for his gaol fees.” 


To these grand auctions of the state of Maryland, 
held before the front door of every-county gaol, throng- 
ed the savage slave traders, who, in the absence of all 
honest and feeling purchasers, found here cheap bar- 
‘gains, and indisputable titles. 

‘9 
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Many an individual who had been incarcerated, ang 
marked for sacrifice on such occasions, has blessed Mr. 
Tyson as his saviour. At atime when all the world 
seemed deaf to their cries for help—when those who 
should have pitied, shui their eyes or passed by upon 
the other side, the good Samaritat stepped in, admin- 
istered the oil of joy to the sufferer, and clothed him 
in the white robe of liberty. 


At length, through the exertions of Mr. Tyson, re- 
peated from year to year, through a long succession of 
years, in one thousand cight hundred and seventeen, 2 
Zaw was enacted, making it the duty of the sheriffs of 
the several counties, io discharge all colored persons 
confined as runaways from custody, if, within a time 
limited, ho one stepped forward to elaim them as his 
property. 

In the same year he was enabled to procure the pas- 
sage of another law of great service to the cause of 
freedom. Under the unlimited powers of sale formerly 
possessed by the masters of siaves, they might sell to 
mennotresident in the state, colored persons entitled to 
freedom after the expiration of a term of years. The 
consequénce of this, was that, of the numerous indivi- 
duals, vested in this way with a future right to freedom, 
very many were sold out of the state, and cften into 
perpetual bondage. For, to them, in a distant land, in 
the midst of universal slavery, strangers to every hu- 
man being around them, of what avail would be the 
jJanguage of complaint? The southern slave-traders 
were always on the alert to pounce upon such yvictims.— 
They could purchase slaves entitled to their freedom 
efter the lapse of a few yeats, for a very small sum, 
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aud woe, to those, who under such circumstances, fel 
into their hands. Never did they retrace the foot- 
steps that marked their pregress to the land of horrors. 
The bright antivipations of liberty, which like the solar 

supon the farther verge of some black and threat- 
ening cloud; gilded the future of their existence, were 
covered with ever-during dark despair. 


All these evils were prevented by the passage of the 
law last alluded to, which made ita penetentiary abe 
to sell out of the state of Maryland, a slave entitled 
his freedom on the expiration of a term of years. 

it is nota little surprising that the subject of this 
biography; notwithstanding his great attention to the 

general interests of humanity, was enabled faithfully to 
conduct the particular concerns of his family. Nay, 
so to conduct them as to acquire solely by his own in- 
dustry, a very large fortune. Ilis business was the 
manufacturing of flour, which, during all the time in 
which he was engaged in it, was exceedingly profitable. 
it has always been much pursued in the city of Balti- 
more, not only on account of its profits, but also, ba 
cause of the peculiar facilities afforded to it in this oil 
ofthe world. Several strong and never failing stream 
of water, mingle themselves with the tide at sean 

each eee? in its wide meanderings, a long chain 


em) ae 
f mill seats; added to this, wheat and Indian corn 
0. 35 ; 
are staples of our state, and produced inrich abun- 
dance. 


As Mr. Tyson advanced in years, he found this com- 
bination of public and private cares too much for eri- 
durance; he saw that he must abandon the one or th 
other, and he ‘choose to give up the latter. pee 
hp retired from business in the year }e+ and gave the 
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whole of his time and talents to the great cause of phi- 
lanthrophy. 

Having succeeded in scattering far and wide the prin- 
eiples of liberty and the spirit ef benevolence, he 
thought he might now with safety call upon his fellow- 
#itizens for their practical assistance. In enquiring out 
the mode in which this call might be suecessfully made, 
?t occurred to him that a public notice inviting all hu- 
mane persons to assemble for the purpose of forming a 
Protection Society, would be the most efficient. The 
word ‘‘abolition” he knew to be a great bug bear with 
most of the community, and that Abolition Societies in 
the Southern states had merely, by their title, proved 
stumbling blocks in the way of much benevolence. He 
chose therefore the establishment of a Protection Soci- 
ety, the object ef which should be the protection of all 
colored persons, free or enslaved, inthe enjoyment of 
their legal rights. No individual reverencing the exist- 
ing laws, could object to sueh an institution; and as it 
sought not directly (however it might lead to it remote- 
ty) the abolition of slavery, even slave-holders might 
with prepriety become its members. 

Accordingly after Mr. Tyson had sufficiently agitated 
the subject in the public newspapers, a notice was pub- 
lished, inviting all persons, friendly to the establish- 
ment of such an institution, to assemble for the purpose, 
at the City Council Chamber, in South-street. 

Many of the most-influential citizens of Baltimore 
obeyed the invitation, and the chamber was crowded. 
Livery eye was immediately in search of the grand 
mover of the drama, when they found that he was ab- 
sent, and upon enquiry, that he would not be present.— 
He absented himself because he feared least he whe 
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had received and braved public obliquy from -his ear- 
liest infancy, for supporting the cause of the degraded 
Africans, might now be considered as ambitions of dis- 
tinction or dpplause, when the same cause had grown 
into some degree of popularity through his exertions.— 
In order, therefore, to shun that distinction or ap; 
plause, he refused to attend the aforesaid meeting, or to 
become a member of any soeiety which they might 
choose to form. His being at the head of such an in- 
stitution, would not have increased his benevolent exer- 
tions, and he hoped that those who should be appointed 
to leading stations in it, would for that reason, be stim- 
ulated to efforts which they would not otherwise have 
made. 


The society, therefore, was formed without him, 
consisting of slave-holders, as well as non-slave-holders, 
and proceeded immediately into active operation.— 
Its style was ‘“‘The Protection Society of Maryland,” 
and its object “to protect the colored population of 
this state in the enjoyment of their legal privileges.” 

This society in avery short time dicd away. Its Pre- 
sident, the late Abner Neal, its Secretary, William E. 
Coale, together with one of its counsel and a few others, 
hung together by a desperate effort for some time, but 
the weight of pecuniary obligations, to which its officers 
were liable by virtue of their stations, broke the bands 
asunder by which they were connected; and with them 
sunk the whole establishment. 

It might have subsisted perhaps, until the present 
hour, in active and extensive operation, if the exertions 
of one individual, who was the chief instrument of Mr. 4 
Tyson in its formation, had not been withdrawn. | The 
object of this person was to be at the head of the insti- 
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tution, and rather than not be there, ‘‘choose not to be 
at all.” His retirement drew with it many who would 
have continued, by his continuance, and unnerved 
the exertions of others, who wanted the stimulus of 
high example. Thus does ambition continue on 
earth as it did in Heaven, by its seductions to poison 
yirtue, and sacrifice the holiest purposes to the vilest of 
designs. 

During the existence of this society, and after its 
abolition, Mr. Tyson continued unabatedly his exertions. 
Indeed these seemed to gather ardor in the increase of 
years, as the daily Jaborer in, an earthly vineyard 
eathers strength when he beholds the shades of even- 
ing; because they foretell him that his reward is 
nigh. 

Inthe year 1$22 the union of these states was shaken 
to its centre, by the agitation of what has been called 
the Missouri question. For the information of those 
abroad, we will state in a very iew words what was 
meant by this term. 

The territory of Missouri (lying along the west bank of 
the Mississippi river, between 36° and 403° N. Lat.) be- 
ingsufficiently peopled, and its inhabitants having com- 
plied with every necessary prerequisite, they petitioned 
congressto be constituted one of the confederacy of states. 
This petition met with a most formidable opposition, in 
consequence of aclause in the constitution of the intend- 
ed state, legalizing slavery. As was to be expected, the 
slave holding-states tock part with Missouri, and those 
of an opposite character, against her. The South was 
arrayed against the North. It was a war of prejudices 
and passions. Neither side looked much at conse- 
quenees. But though prejudice and passion had to 
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much to do in this contest, yet the rights of nature and 
humanity were on the side against Missouri. Where 
these were, there was Mr. Tyson. 


The city of Baltimore being the metropolis of a slave 
holding state, it was generally supposed that her sen- 
timents were in favor of the unqualified admission of 
Missouri into the Union. But Mr. Tyson believed the 
eontrary,and was determined to convince the world 
that the belief was not founded in.error.—He procured 
an advertisement to be published, inviting a public 
town meeting, to be held in the court house, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration, the propriety of 
petitioning Congress, against the claims of Missouri. 
The doors were to be opened for the admission of al], 
and the discussion on both sides of the question to be 
without restraint. 


_ Previous to the time of meeting he solicited several 

gentlemen of known talents, to prepare themselves for 
argument on the side which he and they had adopted. 
-—-They consented, and the report getting abroad that 
auch individuals were to speak against the demands of 
Missouri, corresponding advocates started up on the 
ether side. 


The meeting assembled. The Mayor of the city— 
Edward Johnson, Esquire, presided. As was expected, 
the debate was warm and vigorous. Mr. Tyson took 
go part in it, for nature had not thought it necessary, to 
bestow upon him the powers of oratory.—But he sat 
burning with anxiety about the event of astorm, which 
he had conjured into existence. We will not recount 
the arguments, urged with elequence on each side. 
Similar arguments have been used upon the floor ef 
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Congress—they have been published and re-published 
to the world—to repeat them now, would be harping a 
tune already so often repeated, that what was music 
once, has at length become discord. 


The debate lasted until a late hour, when there was 
an unanimous cry for the question, which was, whether 
a memorial should be presented to the citizens of Bal- 
timore forsignature, remonstrating against the admis- 
sion of Missouri into the Union, unless she would ex- 
puoge from. her constitution the clause in it legalizing 
slavery? When this question was first taken, though 
the chairman decided in favour of the affirmative side, 
yet such was the apparent equality into which the meet- 
ing was divided, that the most discriminating ear might 
easily have been puzzled how to decide. The question 
was again loudly called for. Upon estimating numbers, 
or rather upon comparing masses, the majority was 
decidedly on the side in favor of the memorial. 

In less than one week, more than two thousand me- 
morialists subscribed their names; and had delay been 
prudent, a large majority of the voters of Baltimore 
would have followed their example. But the subject 
was then under Congressional discussion, and the pe- 
riod at hand, when it would be too late to receive me- 
mcrials-—Success, therefore, depended on despatch. 


When the news, that a memorial on the subject of 
the Missouri question was preparing in Baltimore, ar- 
rived at Washington, many concluded that it partook 
of the general character of all such memorials, when 
they emanated from the south. This impression was 
confirmed when on its arrival belng announced upon 
the floor of Congress, the eager eyes of the contending 
parties beheld its almost interminable length, while 
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one of the representatives from Baltimore, unfurled its 
columns. ‘It might possibly be,” thought they, ‘‘that 
some individuals, inthe slave holdimg city of Baltimore, 
would wish us to oppose the views of Missouri, but 
that sucha vast catalogue of persons as is there enrolled, 
outnumbering every list which has yet been presented 
to us upon either side of this question, should come 
from that city, isnot fora moment to be supposed.” 


When, therefore, the reading of this memorial had 
dispelled the delusion which enveloped it—the whole 
house were ready to exclaim with astonishment. Look. 
ing first one at the other, and then at the memorial, 
they seemed to doubt the evidence of their senses. The 
enemies of slavery were filled with exultation, and her 
friends with disappointment and chagrin. 


Whether this memorial aided very considerably in 
inducing the house to decide against the claims of Mis- 
souri, we cannot determine, but we believe its effect to 
have been greater than that of any other memorial on 
the same subject—because it came from a slave-hold- 
ing district, and because it seemed to speak almost unan- 
imously the sentiments of that district. 


At length a final end was put to this discussion, and 
Mr. Tyson, with many other wise and good men, had 
to regret, that the spirit of slavery, which in its native 
shape had been spurned from our representative hall, 
should have found admission in the form of compromise 
and concession. Thus wasit thatshe obtained a com- 
plete triumph over those who had proclaimed to the 
world in the early part of the contest, that they were 
fighting for a matter of principle, not of expediency.— 
for when they consented that Missouri should be ad» 
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mitted into the Union, although that consent was ac- 
companied with a proviso, by which the admission of 
slaves into the territories of the United States beyond 
the thirty-sixth degree of north latitude was prohibited 
—yet it was a sacrifice of the very principle, for which 
they had so streneously contended.—This was all that 
was desired by the southern representatives, and they 
cheerfully surrendered in exchange, for this recognition 
of their principle for which they had struggled, the right 
to convey their slaves into the other territories of the 
United States. This surrender was a matter of expe- 
diency merely, and they lost nothing by it, whereds 
they gained every thing in exchange. 


Mr. Tyson had now attained his seventieth year.— 
The infirmities of old age began to press heavily upon 
one, whose mind and body had been in such incessant 
and laborious operation. Looking to his death as an 
event, not far distant, and anxious that the cause, in 
which he had spent the greater portion of his life, 
should not die with him, he began to meditate upon the 
best means of preserving it. Having witnessed the ear- 
ty dismemberment of two societies, instituted for the 
avowed purpose of advancing this cause, he abandoned 
every idea of establishing a third upon similar princi- 
ples. 


Considerable funds were necessary in the prosecu- 
tion of the system of benevolence in which he had been 
engaged.—And though he could find no one who would 
run the risk of undergoing this expense, or take upon 
himself the trouble of soliciting voluntary contribu- 
tions, yet he could find individuals, who would bear al} 
other burthens. It became, therefore, his principal 
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ebject to contrive some permanent mode, by which the 
‘necessary funds shculd in future be obtained. 


As the colored population were more immediately in- 
terested in this matter, as they were very numerous, and 
as many of them were in easy circumstances, he thought 
hemight with confidence look to these as a source of last- 
ing and effectual relief. Accordingly he requested their 
preachers to announce to their respective congrega- 
tions, that at a certain time, and in a certain place, he 
would wish to see assembled all those of their adult 
male members who could conveniently come. 


Mr. Tyson had adopted this measure, without con- 
sulting a single individual, and it continued a secret 
even to his friends, until a few minutes before the hour 
of the appointed meeting, when he sent for a young 
gentleman who usually accompanied him on all. such 
oceasions, and exposing the whole design, requested his 
assistance. It was readily granted. 


- When they arrived at the place of meeting, which 
was in one of the largest of the African churches, they 
found every avenue of entrance crowded to excess, by 
{re overflowings from the interior of the church, which 
is capable of containing near two thousand souls. 


The news of Mr. Tyson’s approach, soon passed from 
ear to ear, upon the conveyance of a thousand tongues, 
each uttering it to his neighbor.—Every foot pressed 
forward, that the eyes of all might behold the venerable 
man, who had grown grey in vindicating their rights. 
Gratitude beamed from every countenance, and innu- 
merable voices invoked blessings on him and his children. 


The press was so great, that it was with difficulty that 
Mr. Tyson and his companion could make their way 
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through it, to an enclosure within the altar of the churck, 
fitted up for his reception. When he had seated him- 
self, a sudden and universal silence pervaded the whole 
assembly, and continued for the space of ten minutes. 
At length he arose upon his feet—all was deep attention, 
while he spoke to the following effect. 

‘You already know by whom this large assembly has 
been called together. You know also that the object in- 
tended by it, is something connected with the general 
goodof your race. Of the particulars you are now to be 
informed. In one word then, my object is to call upoa 
you to come forward and render your assistance for the 
first time, to those of your color, who are oppressed con- 
trary tothe lawof theland. This kind of assistance you 
have aright to render. I would be the Jast man in the 
world to ask you to gobeyondthis. I say the assistance 
you may render on this occasion, will be rendered for 
the first time. Is it not true? I do not say this in order 
to censure you, for you never have been ealled upon until 
now for that assistance. I mention it with a view to in- 
duce yeu now to.come forward with greater zeal. If] 
had alonz lease of my life—if I were vigorous and 
strong—if all other means of obtaining aid, had not 
failed, and if f had not lost all hopes of procuring any 
other in time to come, I would not even now call up~ 
on you for yours, because I am sensible that much cen- 
sure will fall from the unreflecting part of my fel- 
low citizens, upon the cause which I have espoused on 
all occasions, by the step which J have this day dared to 
take. But it is matter of necessity, intended to prevent 
evil, and trust that the Father of Mercies will turn it te 
2 good account. Iam now old and weak—in the course 
ofa few days 1 shall be gathered to my fathers. The 
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greater portion of this audience will perhaps never sec 
my face again. I know not who will befriend you after 
7am gone, unless you become friends to one anoth 
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orm.a society, whose duty 


I propose to you that you 
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nd to deposit the money in the hands of certuin 
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adite persons whom [f shaH name, in whom you may 
place the utmost.confidence. There are many 
you able to subscribe: some of you are Ae 





abypdance. “It is time, therefore, that’you 


be 
o 
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come » fo rward and do away what has very much ipja 

your cause, thatis, a belief that you are destitute of the 

sympathies of human nature. The mode Inwhich you 

are to do this, ] leave fo yourselves.’ Ie then sat down 
faa 


dmid a génc¥al expression of satisfaction, and ucarty 


co-operation. 


The address of Mr, Tyson, the skeleton of which, only 
ve have given to the ee ey produced on its delivery 
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a powerful effect.- He was frequently interrtipfed by 


expressions of feeling, ahd ere lic ad Buished not’a 
teariess eye could be seen around him. They were 
tears. of gratitude and sorrow—gratilude for his uh- 
equalled kindness toward them and theirrace-—anc Sor 
row at ie thotghtthat the time was at hand when the 
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fountain of so much-benevolence would be sealece 





death. ‘They sorrowed. more than ail for the 

which he spake, that they might see his face no morc.”’ 
Oneof the audience arose and recommende 

subscrintion be raised fortl one je % 

ed with aeclamation—-and they began t 
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collected, which has since proved of great service in the 
cause of emancipation. 


Mr. Tyson left this meeting, amidst increased de+ 
monstrations of reverence and affection. Those pre- 
sent,on his departure immediately organized themselves, 
and took the first step towards the formation of a so- 
ciety that has since been completed. The sole object 
for whieh it exists, is the raising of funds among the 
colored people, to be deposited into the hands of white 
nersons, chosen by themselves, for the purpose of ad- 


I 
ministering to the necessitous among their brethren. 


If any thing could add to the high chatacter which 
the reader had already conceived of the subject of this 
biography, it was this anxious solicitude about the fu- 
ture condition of the cause in which he had been so 
tong engaged. Mankind are generally, satisfied with 
doing good while they are alive, and trust that future 
generations will take care ef themselves. But Mr. Ty- 
con felt otherwise: he saw that what he had done was 
only a beginning, in the cause of emancipation; that in 
vain had been all his sacrifices, if it were to die in pre- 
maturity; he therefore looked into the future of time, 
and rested not until, like a tender parent; he had be= 
queathed the means of future living to his offspring. 


CLIAPTER Vill. 


We are now about to call the attention of the reader 
to the last, though not the least interesting, of Mr. Ty- 
sows philanthropic exertions. Connected with this, 
we must here introduce the name of the American Colo- 
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nization Society, instituted for the purpose of estab- 
lishing settlements of colored persons on the eoast of 
Africa. We may not disguise from the reader, that 
it was not until the closing period of Mr. Tyson’s life, 
that this society enjoyed his confidence. The plan of 
colonizing, upon the continent of Africa, the descend- 
ants of those who, two centuries ago, had been torn 
from it by the hand of avaricious tyranny, in itself, met 
with, as it merited, his waymestencomiums, lie deem- 
ed it fraught with blessings to Africa, and through Af- 
rica, the world, But he grieyed to see the execution 
of this plan, holy as it was, committed to unhallowed 
hands. He believed that blot and blemish should be 
a5 invisible upon the ministers of the altar, as upon 
the altar.itself. Though some of the founders and 
prime supporters of this institution were pious men, 
and honorable in their views—yet he numbered among 
their companions, men unworthy of the cause, axd 
fraught with sinister designs. When he saw domestic 
tyrants and men who had actually in the southern slava 
trade speculated in the flesh and blood of ee fellow 
creatures, united with their betters in a sociciy, the pro- 
fessed object of which was the peopling of a continent 
with freemen, by the Pet ges of 9 continent oe 
siaves, he ar; eued, as he hada vightto argue, mischie? 
to the cause. He believed that eet unworthy mem-* 
bers had in their minds a design to frustrate the ori- 
ginal purposes of the institution—that what was intend- 
ed as asociety for the colonization in Africa, of such 
persons of color as choose freely to emigrate, including 
such slaves as were voluntarily surrendered for this 
purpose by their masters, they wished to convert into 
an Inquisition ee the purpose of banishing all free per 
sons of eer of abolishing all emancipatory laws; and 
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ryland, and the United States, would have effected in- 
stantaneously their emancipation. But they were 
brought here as volunteers in the Colombian service; to 
all appearance they were united to the rest of the crew; 
and their ignorance of every language, intelligible here, 
seemed to preclude the possibility of discovering 
whether their situation was one of compulsion or of 
ehoice. 

Mr. Tyson was very desirous,before he attempted 
any thing, to procure from among those who had traded 
to the coastof Africa, one capable of acting as inter- 
preter. His object was to mform them, through this 
medium, of their true condition, to acquaint them with 
the factof their free agency, and thencall upon them 
to make their choice of freedom here, or servitude 
with the Colombian captain. Failing in this, he took 
the only remaining step, a bold one, and boldly execut- 
ed. This was to filea petition for their freedom, on 
the presumption that they were involuntarily held in 
slavery, to lodge the petitioners in gaol] for safe keep- 
ing, and hold their claimants under ample security for 
their appearance, to answer the petition. The gaol 
being at a considerable distance from the place of their 
debarkation, they were conveyed in open carriages 
through nearly the whole extent of the city. This, to- 
gether with public notice of the circumstance in the 
newspapers, aroused the public sympathy in their be- 
half, as well as the public curiosity in regard to their 
probable fate. 

The matter was submitted to the chief Justice of 
the Baltimore city court, at his chambers, who deter- 
mined against the petitioners. 

An application was then made for their restoration to 


the Colombian captain, andgranted. Before, however, 
i ™ 
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sufficient time could elapse for their dischargé from 
prison, Mr. Tyson, (who was absent at the judicial inves= 
tigation,) was apprised of the decision of the court. 


Although at that time laboring under severe’ indispo- 
sition, he ordered his carriage, and with Dr. E. Ayres, 
the benevolent agent of the African Colonization Socie= 
ty, proceeded with all possible despatch to the house of 
General Robert Goodloe Harper, another and a very 
distinguished member of the same Association. A pro- 
position was then agreed to, that these three should has- 
ten to the chief Justice of the city court, and request 
him to procure the detention of the Africans in prison 
until application could be made to the government of 
_ the United States, for its interference in their behalf. 


Mr. Tyson and his friends found the Judge at his 
dwelling, by whom they were very politely received, 
and who without the least hesitation, granted their re- 
quest, by ordering the further detention of the prison- 
ers, 


The President of the United States was next solicited 
in their behalf, who referred the matter to the Navy De- 
partment, by whom it was again referred to the Marshal 
of this District, who was requested to take the Africans 
under his care. The Marshal refused to receive them, 
unless so requested by judicial authority; and the Judge 
refused to make such request, because, as he conceived, 
he had not the power. 


He had not even the power he thought to retain them 
in prison, and therefore gave notice to the Colombian 
Captain on the one hand, and Dr. Ayres on the other, 
that ata certain hour the Africans would be discharged 
from prison, after which, they would be at liberty to go 
With whom, and wherever they wished. Having been 
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already under the control of the Colombian, it was ap- 
prehended that fear would induce them again to submit 
themselves to his command, unless some one could 
be found so possessed of the knowledge of their 
language, as to be able to interpet to them their real 
situation. With much difficulty such an one was pro- 
cured. 


With him Dr. Ayres proceeded to the prison gate af 
the hour appointed, where he found the Colombian Capt. 
waiting with impatience the anticipated discharge of the 
African prisoners. 


Through the aid of the interpreter they were inform- 
ed of their real condition, of their being free to go with 
the Colombian Captain or remain behind—and the 
question was then put to them, by Dr. Ayres, whether 
they would go or stay? If they preferred the latter, 
he told them to follow him—if the former, to follow the 
Colombian Captain. 


They all immediately proceeded to follow Dr. Ayres. 
By the menaces and gestures of the Colombian, they 
were induced for a while to halt. Dr. Ayres again ap- 
proached them and proclaiming to them that they were 
free, informed them that if they prefered going with 
him and would start, he was ready to follow and pro- 
tect them, At this they all sprang up and ran in the 
direction wherein the Colombian stood. Heina great 
rage ran after thom and succeeded in intercepting three 
boys, whom he took to his vessel. Dr. Ayres did not 
pursue these, because as they were obtained by violence, 
he relied upon the hope (which afterwards proved 
to be vain) of recovering them before a judicial tri- 
bunal. ~ 


The number rescued was eleven, who were immedi- 
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ately lodged in the Poor House of the county, there to 
await their future fate. 


As the engagements and office of Dr. Ayres required 
his immediate presence in Africa, he was obliged to. 
leave the entire management of their case in the hands 
of Mr. Tyson and Genera] Harper. By these, their 
freedom was at length obtained, and measures taken 
for their future disposal. As their native places of 
residence were not far distant from the eountry allowed 
to the African Colonization Society as the scene of their 
labors, a proposition to send them thither, met with 
the warm approbation of that society, and with the joy- 
ful concurrence of the objects of so much solicitude. 


Dr. Ayres being then in Africa and anticipating their 
arrival, preparations for their transportation were 
made without delay On their departure their two 
kind friends presented. them with both necessaries 
and trinkets, which would have been acceptable 
even to an African Prince. These were accompa- 
nied ‘with much good advice, calculated not more for 
their own, than for the benefit of the tribes to which 
they severally belonged. 


The rest of the narrative is contained in a letter from: 
Dr. Ayres to the Abolition Society of Philadelphia,,. 
which it would be unjust in me not to transcribe. 

“The eleven Africans who were seized in Baltimore, 
and rescued from a piratical vessel, were last November 
delivered to me in Africa, by the captain of the schoon- 
er Fidelity. It was ascertained that they had been 
taken in war near our settlement, and sold to King: 
Shaker, of Galleons, and by him sold to the captain of 
a Spanish vessel.. This vessel was plundered by Capt. 
Chase of Baltimore, and boldly brought into that port, 
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trusting to his influence with certain persons a high 
standing, to elude the authority of our laws. But by the 
interference of EK. Tyson, deceased, there was an inves- 
tigation, and the slaves were detained until I arrived in 
that city, and took charge of them as Agent of the Cole~- 
nization Society. Their. cause could not be decided 
before I sailed for Africa, but they were shortly after set 
at liberty, and sent in the African packet to our colony, 
and delivered tomycare. As they all preferred return- 
ing to their parents and families to remaining in our 
colony, they were permitted to do so. 

“When I went on board the vessel, though much 
emaciated, and reduced almost to a skeleton, they imme- 
Lae a recognized me to be the. person who had the 
year before rescued ihem from slavery. I had scarcely 
stepped my foot on deck before they were all round me, 
expressing by worda and gestures the most heartfelt 

satisfaction for the favors they had reccirved. 

“When the vesse! was getting under way, yielding to 
early impressions, by which they had been taught to 
consider a white face and treachery as inseparabie, 
they concluded they were betrayed, and were again to 
return to America. They sprang below to get their 
bags, and were about to plunge into the Ocean, and 
swim to the shore with their bundles. On being assured 
I was abcut to restore them to their native towns, some 
of which were nearly in sight, their confidence was 
restored, and they contented]ly went to work. When 
we arrived at Sugary, our crew being sickly, I went 
on shore for Charles Gomez, a native, who had been 

ducated in England, to come off with his boat, and 
take the captives on shore. He came off, accompanied 
by several of the natives; and here a most interesting 
interview: took place between these long separated ae« 
qnaintances, 
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‘A circumstance attending this affair,/is truly charac- 
teristic of the African character. One of these eap- 
tives had been taken by this Gomez two years before, 
in a war between him and the father of the captives, 
and afterwards sold to King Shaker. ‘This captive was 
at first very shy of Gomez, and refused to go on shore 
with him, fearing the war was not yet over, and that 
he should be again sold to a slave vessel then lying in 
sight; but Fassured him that he was in no danger; that 
i knew the war to be over; that Gomez was a particular 
friend of mine, and traded with me; and, in the pre- 
sence of both assured them, that should Gomez attempt 
to do him injustice, I would not fail to chastise him.— 
These assurances entirely overcame his doubts, and 
svhen told that his father and the fathers of two others 
of them were then standing on the beach, not knowing 
that it was their sons, whom they had long supposed 
were doomed to perpetual slavery, were so Shortly to 
be restored to their found embraces, they all stept 
into the boat, and ina few minutes astonished their de- 
}ighted parents on the shore. I was much pleased’ to 
sce that Gomez appeared truly to enter into the feelings 
of those poor creatures at this time, although he had 
been the cause of all their sufferings; but that was con- 
sidered by them as the fortune of war, and created na 
hostile feeling or revenge, 


“When taking my final leave of these poor fellows, 
they, pointing to their bags, filled with presents from 
General Harper and Elisha Tyson, exclaimed, sec 
there!—our fathers in America good men. These cirz 
eumstanees shew what entire confidence my be obtained 
ayer native Africans by good offices.” 

‘In a subsequent letter to the writer of this biography. 
Roctor Ayres, describing the mecting between three of 
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those restored Africans, and their respective parents, 
speaks of it aya most affecting sight. ‘Witness, says 
he, to yourself, three aged fathers standing on the sea 
shore, casting perhaps a lenging look, in the course thé 
vessel had taken, which conveyed their sons into a 
hopeless state of slavery—all the endearing recollec= 
tions of parental fondness brought into association, at 
the sight of a strange sail coming to anchor near the 
spot on which they stood, and in the miést of all thé 
bitterness of feeling arising from these recollections; 
their long lost sons suddenly rushing into their arms, 
and turning the flood of joy into channels yet wet with 
tears of sorrow.+Be assured sit, that I shared in thesé 
sympathies, nor was there a diy eye to be seen.” 


The rescue and restoration of these Africans, was a 
noble achievment of philanthropy, productive of bless- 
ings not only to the individuals rescued and restored, 
but to the African race, {t discovered to them a se- 
cret hitherto concealed from them, that although a 
white face upon the African coast was prima facie evi= 
dence of perfidy, fraud, and cruelty, yet beyond the 
Atlantic there was to be fourld splendid exceptions to 
this rule, in the Jand of Washington and Franklin.— 
This has given them eonfidence in the Colonization 
Society, and satisfied them that the hopes and pro- 
mises which this society has exhibited to their view, 
were not lures, but realities: Upon that confidence 
the benevoléntof this country will be enabled to build 
up additional facilities, in furtherance of the great 
purposes of humanity: 


In the early part of this work we had occasion to no- 
tice the services and character of William Pinkney; we 
are now led to notice those of General Harper, in re 
ference to the African cause. We hare seen the con- 
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fidence which Mr Tyson had in his exertions, and the 
creat alacrity with which those exertions were afforded 
in aid of the captured. Africans. . The feeling which 
prompted Harper on that occasion, sprang from a he = 
full of sensibility, and was guided by an intellect, rict 

in all that gives nobility to man. The whole BRAG 
of that fecling, and force of that intellect, aroused into 
1 noral earthquake engendered in Missouri, 
continued to the day of his death to blazé and cner- 

f 


gize in the African cause. Universal emancipation, 


connected with colonization, was the favorite theme of 


~ 


his declining age and the jJast days of his existence 
Were cheered, by the hopes which seemed to beam oa 
him through the dark vista of futurify, of the glorious 


Biers hzation of hi 1s wis hes. 
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The rescue and transportation of the eleven Afri- 
cans was, as we have stated, the last public act of 
philanthropy, in which Mr. Tyson was concerned; ior 
searcely had he bid the objects of his benevolence a 
final adicu, when the disease which was then praying 
on the seat-of life, attacked him with new vigor; and 
though it sometimes permttted him to walk about ‘3. 
house, yet most generally kept him on his couch. His 
mind and body scon became too weak to undergo, in 
any degree, the active labors of philanthropy.—But his 
life had not yet ceased to beuseless to the cauge.— 
There seemed to emanate from the spot on which he 
lay a passive power, which, without effort, infused 
itself into whatever approaehed him, like the virtue 
that proceeded from good men of old, to the healing of 
the multitude. It. was from his voice, uttering . the 
maxims of experience, and pronouncing the blessings 

of heaven—-from his countenance, scattering the rays of 
benevolence upon all around, that emanated this pow- 
er; which melted the hearts of the hardened, and nerv- 
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ed the arms of the timid aepreatieae who else would 
havehad the will only, without the cou ze, to follow 
his example. The great concern in eid he had 
spent his life was the constant to pic of his conversa- 
tion; and he continued with his latest breath to enforee 
{he claims of the unhappy sons of slavery upon the hu. 
manity of their brethren. It was watural that he should 
feel a strong anxiety about the fate of those, who, 


through his exertions, had been. restored to their friends 


1 Africa.—He was on the alert to hear intelligence of 


their fate—his spirit seemed to follow them across the 
mighty watérs. On one oceasion he was heard te say, 
“if Teould only hear of their safe arrival, I should die 
ceontent;’ and on another, that he had prayed to the 
father of mercies, that he would be pees to spare 
his life, until le could receive the pleasing intellizence 

His prayer was heard. The news ‘ebraie his ‘ears 
amid the last lingerings of life.—He shed tears 


£ joy 
on the occasion; and when he had-suffici iently yielded 
to the first burst of feeling, exclaimed like one satiated 
with. earthly happiness, ‘now I am ready to die. My 
work is done.”’—Tfis expressions were prophetic; for 
in the short space of forty-eigh: hours, on the sixteenth 


of February, eighteen hundred and twenty-four, at the 
age of sevent y- -five ¥ hel breathed his soul into the 


hands of God nica 


CHAPTER IX. 


The news soon went abroad, that a “prince,” of no ore 
dinary dignity, ‘chad fallen in Isracl:” and mourning, 
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deeper than sackcloth and ashes,coyered the souls of 
thousands. These were the benevolentand good inevery 
quarter; his brethren in religious communion; the sa- 
ble multitude, whose bulwark against apprehension he 
had been for. near half a century; but above all the 
many happy creatures whom he had rescued from 
perpetual slavery and woe. Even his enemies seemed 
to respect the occasion, and their exultation lowered 
for a while, beneath the cloud of sorrow, that covered 
this-city. 

His mortal remains were placed in a large hall’of his 
spacious habitation, the doors of which were freely 
opened to all those who wished to take a last look at 
the features, where so lately sat enthroned the dignity 
of human nature, amid the rays divine of hope and joy, 
and christian exultation. None were excluded, for 
death, the great leveller, had marked him for that vast 
community of all sorts of men, that mingle in the tomb, 
and he lay humbled beneath the lowest of the hving.— 
Yet even in the face of that humility, you micht read 
that greatness had been there; and the eye of the bene- 
volent could almost see hls manly brow knit with indig- 
nation at human wrongs, or his lips smiling with tri- 
umph, at the triumph of innocence. 


The numbers that came to view this illustrious victim 
of death, were incalculable. For two days, from an 
early hour in each day, until late at night, the house of 
mourning was without intermission crowded ‘with 
visitors, and many a tear from the eyes of those who 
owed their all of earthly happiness to him, was mingled 
with the shroud of their benefactor. 


Atlength the time arrived when all that was visible 
of Elish Tyson, was to be forever closed to human 
eyes, and the coffin lid went dewn- amid the awfak 
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hum of multitudes who had already assembled for 
the purpose of paying the last dues of honor to the 
pure pays 


dead. 


The society of “Friends,” with the great number of 
those who love the memory of a good man, met, as with 
one accord, and mingled with the crowd. 


The colored population ofthe city, to the amount of 
more than ten thousand persons, having assembled at 
their respective churehcs, united their vast numbers 
to the concourse cf people, and thronged along every 
adjacent and circumjacent strect. On that occasisn, 
all were free. To preserve, under such circumstances, 
the accustomed regularity of funerals, was impossibie. 
The whole breadth of Sharp street and Baltimore street, 
wide as these are, and extending for the space of half 
a mile, was filled with the assemblage. 


The funeral was conducted according to the ceremo- 
ny of “the Friends,” if that can be called ceremony, 
which consisted in a proscription of all form. The 
coffin was enclosed within a simple brown hearse, 
stripped of all ornament or superfiueus workmanship, 
and conveyed by a single horse, harnessed in an ordi- 
nary way. The rest of the procession, went entirely 
on foot. It moved slowly and calmly along, without 
any noise or confusion, save that which arose from the 
consolidated mass about the hearse, when they pressed 
forward, as if ambitious of a station nearest the body of 
the deceased. Throughout the whole multitude, there 
was not to be seen any of-the external evidences of 
mourning, none of ‘‘the trappings and the suits of woe,” 
which usually make up the pageantry of a funeral. Yet 
the mourning was universal. It was the mourning of 
the beart—ihat- kind of mourning; which so far from 





offering outward evidences, manifests its existence, 
only by the effort to conceal it. 


As the eye wandered along this immense crowé, 
end beheld their melancholy gaze fixed, as if im- 
moveably, on the vehicle that bore along the remains 
of the great Philanthropist, and as the mind reflected, 
that to his philanthrepy, was this mighty tribute paic, 
the exclamation naturally arose, “What are all the 
treasures of wealth, the titles of nobility, the honors 
of birth oralliance, compared with the dignity of him, 
who by his life merits such exalted chsequies!’ What 
avails the golden coffin, and the embroidered ear, the 
rich caparison, the tolling bell, the splenaid row of 
mourners, decked in their flowing robes of sable, when 
not a tear ‘bedews the earth, nor sigh eseapes to 
heaven! 


The honors that-gather about the hearse of such an 
one, do but enhance the dishonors of his life, and 
throw a false and dangerous lustre around tmiquity! 
Not so with those we are now contemplating. The 
sincerity with which they are bestowed, arising from 
the consciousness that they are deserved, give them a 
value above al] the pomp, -and glitter, and emblazonry 
with which servility ean deck the obsequies of the 
falsely great; and arrays, in brighter glory, the life of 
him they are meant to celebrate. 


The van of the procession at length reached the 
place of final destination.. The-hearse was then dis- 
burthened of its contents. Many were surprised on 
viewing the coffin, at not finding upon it the ornaments 
that usually deeorate these of the illustrious dead. 
Nothing was seen aboutit but that plainness and sim- 
plicity, inculeated by the religicus society to which the 
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deceased belonged, and which it had been at all times 
his delight to practice: 

The place of interment was the burial ground attach- 
ed to the ‘‘Friends,” meeting house, in Old Town, 
which was distinguished from the surrounding scenery, 
not by piles of stone.and sculptured marble, but only 
by the heaps of monumental earth that ranged in regu- 
lar order around the area. 

The body was committed to the earth amid the tears 
of- thousands: profound and universal silence succeed- 
ed: after which, the grave was closed upon the dead,. 
and the immense crowd with thoughtful brows 
and softened hearts dispersed to their various habita- 
tions. 

A funeral ceremony, more distinguished by form, 
took place in Philadelphia, on the occasion of Mr. Ty- 
son’s death. If it were material to describe minutely 
this celebration, the writer could not do it for want of 
particulars. All he has learned is, that the procession 
was large—that it paraded through several of the streets 
of Philadelphia to a church, when those of the multi- 
tude who could force an entrance, listened to a laudato- 
ry discourse on the life of the deceased. 


On searching amid an almost incredible heap of pa- 
pers and pamphlets on the subject of emancipation in 
general, as well as documents respecting particularly 
the freedom of individuals, his executors discovered 
carefully sealed up a valedictory address to the colored 
population of his country. As it is the only written 
relic which he has left behind ofhis labors of humanity, 
itis a subject for curiosity, and will no doubt be read 


vith interest. 
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TIE FAREWELL ADDRESS @F 
ELISHA TYSON, 


OF THE CITY OF BALTIMORE, TO THE PEOPLE OF COLOR, IN 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

‘Tt has Jong been in my heart as a duty I owe you, 
and now near the close of my day, the impression re- 
mains with increased force upon my mind, to leave 
some advice, as a legacy to you, and as an evidence of 
the deep and affectionate solicitude I feel for your wei- 
fare. It is known to some of you that I have, for the 
tast forty years, sustained many trying conflicts on your 
account; but if I have shared largely in these, ¥ have 
the consolation of believing myself to have been impe- 
riously called upon to espouse your cause; and I now 
feel the reward of an approving conscience, under the 
reflection that I may, in some degree, have been instru- 
mental in promoting the melioration of your condition, 
or_in the legal recovery and securing of some of your 
individual rights. 

‘In looking back through the period of time, during 
which I have been engaged as your advocate, how great 
appears the change, both in your condition as a people, 
and in the minds even of slave holders towards you!— 
The force of justice, and the power of religious prince 
ple, have so operated upon many of those who held you 
in bondage, that by voluntary emancipation many 
ihousands of you have been restored to the rank of 
freemen. We now behold you a numerous and an in- 
ereasing people, set at liberty to share in rights and 
privileges, in which you are deeply interested, and 
upon the proper exercise or abuse of which, may de- 
pend the thraldom or enlargement of your yet enslaved 
brethren. 


“You will permit me to bring into view some of thore 
p g 


circumstances which, within the last forty years, have 


combined to improve your condition, anc 


ceive, are cal 


most importance to you 
of holding, and many of youare in actual possession of 
considerable property—others of you are liberally re 
warded for their industry, and to al! of you who have 
been emancipated, the means are offered of rendering 
yourselves comfortable in the world, and of diffusing 
blessings to your offspring as well as to those of your 
Under these favors, for which you 
stand immediately indebted to the Supreme Ruler of 
‘tthe Universe, both civil and religious improvements 
are advancing amongst you. 
perceiving the number of schools established and en 
couraged for the education of your children; because 
they view in the cultivation of the human mind, not 
only a preparation for freedom, but also a _ qualification 
for increased usefulness to civil society at larze, be- 
heving in the important truth, that in proportion as bar- 
barism and ignorance amongst you shall yield to light 
and knowledge, civilization and refinement will render 
you more valuable both to yourselves and to the com- 
They also observe with deep 
interest, the worship-houses erected for your accommo- 
dation, in many places, in which you-are permitted un- 
disturbedly to assemble, for the public acknowledgment 
due to the God and Father of us all. In adverting to this 
momentous consideration, I feel an ardent desire, that 
you may entertain just conceptions, both of the im- 
portance of religion, and of the nature and obligations 
The most solemn act in which the 
mind of man can possibly be engaged, is the worship 
of God. The aid of words is not necessary to commu- 
Hicate our wants, neither is the utmost exertion of the 


color generally. 


munity in which you live. 


of divine worship. 
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You now have the privilege 
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Your friends rejoice in 
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powers of the human voice. capable of reaching ithe 
Divine car, with any increased certainty. True worship 
is the adoration of the soul; and when clothed in vocal 
expressions, it ought to be with reverence and awe, and 
under a demeanor, marked by that decency and order, 
which the knowledge of a God of order necessarily 
implies. In communicating these sentiments, I feel 
the warmest solicitude, that. your religious assem- 
blies, under whatever name you may meet, may be 
acceptable to the Divine Being; and that they may be 
so conducted as to claim the respect, even-of your 
enemies. 


“J will now.call your attention to the importance of 
the relation in which such of you as are at hberty 
stand, to those who are in bondage. I desire to con- 
vince you, that your conduct, whether good or evil, 
will have a powerful influence in loosening, or in rivet- 
Ing the chains of such of your oppressed fellow de- 
scendants of Africa as may yet remain in slavery.— 
How lamentable is the reflection that the misconduct 
of some amongst you, who are enjoying the rights and 
privileges of freemen, should afford ground for the as- 
sertion that you are unworthy of liberty, and that this 
abuse of your privileges should furnish a pretext for 
perpetuating the sufferings and cppressions of your 
brethren who remain under the galling yoke of bon- 
dage! J assuredly believe, that not only those who are 
at liberty, but that those also who are enslaved, may 
become the instruments of alleviating the sufferings of 
ohe another, or, on the contrary, of aggravating and 
continuing those sufferings, by prejudicing the minds, 
and rendering callous the feelings, of Slave Holders a- 
gainst you. Under this view it is the earnest desire 
of my heart, not only that the free people of eolor, but 
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aiso that such as are in slavery, may 80 conduct them- 
selves, as to make strong and powerful appeals to the 
humanity and justice of those who hold them in. bon- 
dage. Religion, under its true and vital obligations, 
would lead those of you who are at liberty, to’ observe 
integrity and uprightness of conduct. It would make 
you examples in industry, in sobriety, and in honesty. 
It would render you happy in yourselves, and it would 
secure to you the confidence and favours of the winite 
people, by proving to them that you were not unworthy 
of the rights you enjoyed. The same would like Wise 
be its conspicuous and important benefits to those yet 
held in bondage; it would lead these to be faithful ser- 
vants, to fill up the duties laid upon them, however hard 
their allotment, with a due regard even to the interests 
of their masters; and instead cf indulging the malignant 
passions of depraved human nature, which go to render 
evil for evil, their souls would be directed in prayer to 
God, that the eyes of their oppressors might be opened 
to see, and their hearts softened to feel, fur the wrongs 
and sufferings of the descendants of Africa. They 
would confide in the overruling and -superintending 
Providence of the Almighty—of him who heard the 
cries, and brought out of Egyptian bondage, a numerous 
people formerly, long subjected to the cruelty of hard 
task masters, who “made them serve with rigour,” and 
embittered their lives with heavy oppression. 


‘Having thus expressed myself in-rclation to those 
who are now atliberty, and also to those who are yet in | 
slavery inthe United States generally, but very espe- 
cially to you of the middle states, and of Baltimore, the 
city of myresidence, in behalf of whom, my agency 
has, on many occasions, been more immediately exert- 
ed, I feel myself impelled under the deepest concern for 
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your welfare; and from asense of the duty which I be- 
lieve I owe to you, to say yet further, that my mind is 
impressed. with a clear and full conviction that the 
Arm of Omnipotence is stretched out for your enlarge- 
ment---that he is manifesting his power by his influen- 
ces upon the hearts of our Rulers, and that he is enlight- 
ening the minds and mitigating the feelings of many of 
those who yet hold youin bondage. 


‘“‘Many are the advocates who are raised up even in 


the councils of nations, to plead your cause, both in re- 
ference to the foreign trade, and to domestic slavery.—— 
The wrongs and the cries of Africa and her descendants 
have not only reached the ears of the Infinite Jehovah, 
but have touched the hearts of thousands, with feelings 
of philanthropy, under which they are becoming in- 
struments in the Divine hand, in loosening your chains. 
And whilst IT view with joyous anticipation, ihe great 
and interesting certainty, that slavery in our country is 
drawing to an end, and that thousands and tens of 
thousands of the descendants of Africa are becoming 
restored to the rights of freemen, my heartis animated 
with the warmest solicitude that the great purposes of 
the Almighty,.1n relation to you as a people, may not be 
retarded by any indiscretions on your part. I believe it 
to be the design of infinite Wisdom, not only to furnish 
in your case ‘a proof of the very important truth, that 
slavery, being in itself inherently wrong, cannot always 
exist, but that it is also his sacred determination to man- 
ifest his omnipotence by bringing good out of this evil. 
In accordance with these views, I religiously believe, 
that the day will come in which the people of color in 
these United States, emerging from a state of slavery, 
will be made instrumental in diffusing both civil and 
religious benefits, tothe dark and benighted regions ef 
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Africa. Under considerations like these, how great is 
the responsibility which rests upon you, and how seri- 
ous the duties you owe to God, to yourselves individual- 
ly, and to one another! 


* Having said thus much in discharge of the solemn 
and last debt, which I have believed I owe to you, I now 
close this my farewell address: in doing which the ef- 
fusions of my heart reach forth to the God of ail grace, 
earnestly desiring that under the dispensations of his 
Providence, the light of his truth may be your light, 
that it may lead, guide and direct you, in every dificul- 
ty, and under every extremity, and that he may finally 
give you an inheritance in the regions of eternal life, 
with “that great multitude which no man can number, 
of all‘nations, and kindreds, and tongues, and people.” 

ELISHA TYSON. 
Baltimore, 2d Mo. 1824.” 

This address was written a very few days before his 
death, which, he had anticipated would take place at 
the time when it happened. IJt-was printed and circus 
lated both ina pamphlet form, and in the newspapers 
ofthe day: it was read from the pulpits of the various 
African churches throughout the United States~~and at- 
tended with the happiest effects. 


CHAPTER X. 


The person of Mr. Tyson was about six feet in height, 
though the habit of leaning forward as he walked, gave 
a less appearance to his stature. The rest of his frame 
was suited to his height, 
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The features of his countenance were strong.—His 
forehead was high—his nose large, andof the Roman 
order—his eyes were dark and piercing—his lips so 
singularly expressive, that even in their stillest mood, 
they would almost seem to be uttering the-purposes of 
his mind. Indeed his whole face was indicative, to a 
striking degree, of the passions and feelings of his soul, 
when they were permitted to be manifested. Those of 
indignation and pity, but above all, that arch and in- 
eredulous look, which marks suspicion, were most 
strikingly displayed.-—The latter seldom failed to drag 
forth the lurking truth from the bosom of the kidnapper, 
when he felt the piercing glance stirring up his seul. 


The mind of Mr. Tyson was strong, rather than bril- 
hant—with searcely any imagination, he possessed a 
judgment almost infallible in its decisions—great pow- 
ers of reason, which were more conspicuous for the 
certainty of its conclusions, than remarkable for display- 
ing the train of inferences by which it arrived at them. 
He possessed wonderful acuteness of understanding, 
quickness of perception, and readiness of reply. 


For these qualities, he was indebted more to nature 
than to art. He was not educated for-the exalted sta- 
tion of a philanthropist, but for the business of the 
world—and yet, he seemed fitted exactly for the part 
he acted. He possessed not the refinements of education 
—lhe had not learnt to soar into the regions of fancy— 
his destiny was upon the earth—and he kngw no flight, 
but that which bears the soul to heaven. 


As to his moral qualities, they have been developed 
by his life.—His was the life of a philanthrapist.—All 
those moral qualities, therefore, which belong to a 


philanthropist, were his. He was a great philan- 
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theopist; these: qualities, therefore, were his in a great 
degree. 


In very early life he enlisted under the banners of 
the true God. He never deserted his standard—on the 
contrary, in every enceunter, where the honor of 
his Divine Master was at stake, he fought with more 
than heroie intrepidity in his cause. He wasa good 
soldier in such a cause; constant—bold—firm against 
temptation—patient under suffering—not praticing upon 
others the injuries he received from them, but returning 
good for evil—warring not against man, but against the 
corruptions of man. 


His conduct through life was singularly marked. with 
prudence. His maxim was not 


©: Fiat Justitia Ruat Colum.” 


He looked to consequences, even in pursuing what was 
just. Butthey were consequences of a public nature 
they were consequences calculated to effect the great 
cause which he had espoused. Hence it was that he 
never recommended any rash plan of humanity—nol 
even sudden and universal emancipation—which seems 
to be the great theme of modern philanthropists. 


But consequences of a nature, personal as to him- 
self, were those which he despised. His maxim was 


“FIAT JUSTITIA RUAT” MEUM. 


His habits were those of temperance, industry, and 
economy. By the first, he was enabled to preserve for 
seventy-five years, a life, much burdened with those 
things. whieh wear down existence. By the others he 
was enabled to amass a considerable estate, to obtain 
the comforts of life for his family, and bequeath inde- 


-pendencies to his children. 
12 
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His opinions in matters of religion, were strictly those 
of the society of Friends—-l mean those of the more 
solid part of this society. Though he wore their cos- 
tame and spoke their language, yet he believed not in 
thé-religion of dress and language——-he thought them 
non-essentials—but that plainness within, would lead to 
corresponding plainness without. 


ile believed that human events were under the imme- 
diate inspection and control of the Almighty. That the 
only way in which these were effected, was by the im- 
mediate presence and guidance of ihe spirit of the 
Deity. The active principle in man was spiritual— 
God was a spirit—and, therefore, the only way in 
which man could be guided, and consequ ently human 
events controlled, was by the immediate union and com- 
munion of the finite with the infinite Spirit. This doctrine 
he found confirmed by the testimony of the wise and 
good amongthe ancient heathens and the virtuousIsrael- 
ites——but above all, of the great founder of the Christian 
Religion. é 

He thought that a communion of this extraordinary 
kind could not exist without being perceptible to the 
sentient power of him whose privelege it was to enjoy 
it: and he spoke with certainty, that he felt from time 
to time, the overpowering and all-guiding presence of 
Jehovah. No enterprise of humanity or responsibility 
was attempted by him, without consulting this divine 
oracle, which existed in the soul of man, long before 
the Rhodian and the Delphian amused mankind by their 
incantations. He believed himself to be an instrument 
inthe hands of the Almighty—bound to go when and 
where he commanded, and certain of success when he 
obeyed—and he was never deceived. 


His opinions upon the subject of domestic slavery, 
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were those which he most openly expressed, because 
he was most desirous to inculeate them. These may be 
best gathered from his biography. .The common argu- 
ments in favor of slavery, to wit: That it isa necessary 
evil, imposed upon ts by our ancestors—that the con- 
dition of the free colored population ig worse than that 
of the slaves—he treated asa mere apology for the want 
Oo argument. 

1. Nothing can be calied a necessary evil which it is 
in our power to avoid or-remave. Each slave hoider 
has in it his power to remove from himself the evil of sla- 
very, by acts of private manumission. Therefore, to no 
slave holder, is slavery a necessary evil. 

2, The sins of our ancestors will not excuse our in- 
iquitics. ‘The sin of continuing slavery, when itis in 
our power to remove it, is as bad as the original crime 
of introducing it. Therefore, the sin of continuing 
slavery, is not excused by its. introduction on the part 
of our ancestors. 

3. Suppose it true, that the condition of the free poy- 
ulation is worse than that of the slaves; freedom is not 
the cause of it. To say so, would be to'slander the choicest 
gift of heaven. ‘This condition may be the effect of the 
misfortunes, folly, or vice of the free colored man, or 
to all combined together. Even suppose the latter to 
be the case: who will dare to say that the misfortunes, 
folly, or vice of any one or more human beings, should 
be an excuse for the vice and folly of another? 

His political principles were purely American. He 
loved to contemplate liberty m ber proper station, 
equally removed from servility, and licentiousness.—- 
He considered political freedom, though not incompati- 
ble with domestic slavery, yet disgraced by it; and glo- 
‘ried in anticipating the anproaching jubilee, whem the 
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ene will have rested out the other, He believed that 
the mareh of freedom throughout the world, was pro- 
ceeding with a step steady and resistless as the tide of 
time:—that though the body of tyranny was of brass,- 
and its legs of iron, yet its feet were of clay: and that; 
ere long, ‘the little stone, dug out of the mountain” by 
invisible hands, would smite the image to the ground; 
and becoming a great mountain, fill the world—that 
then, and not till then, would the millenium. bless the 
nations. 


His practice corresponded with his principles.—Re- 
garding all men equal, inthe sight of God, he affected 
no superiority over those whom the world would call 
ils inferiors; nor did he look up fer a superior, to any 
being less thar God. 


Tiis manners were plain and simple.—He despised 
ostentation, whether in dress or furniture; and though 
he had it in his power to obtain the luxuries, was satis- 
fied with the subsiantialities of life. 

Asa phianthropist, all must accord him a station of 
the firstorder. Itis dificult, in the history of modern 
philanthropists, to find his superior. 


The ancients did not pretend to philanthropy. Sel- 
dor did the benevolent virtues fow from cne nation to 
another. The enlightened Greeks regarded all man- 
Kind, ¢xeept themselves, as barbarians, and of inferior 
nature. Even the wise Aristotle assumed, as an unde- 
piable pesition, that all other nations were inferior to 
the Gress, and then gravely deduced therefrom the 
conclusion, that nature intended all mankind to be their 
slaves.. The great and good Socrates confined his les- 
sons of morality, to the Athenian youth: and his disel- 
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pic Plato, even in imagination, found ample scepe for 
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the exercise of his philanthropy, within the bounds. of 
his visionary republic. 


The Romans regarded ali nations, but the Greeks and 
Egyptians, as inferior to them; and, excepting occasion- 
ally one or two instances of Pretors and Pro-consuls, 
who governed with more than ordinary mildness the 
provinces committed to their care, nothing like a phi- 
lanthropist is-presented to the mind, through the exten- 
sive period of their history. Indeed, from the perpetual 
wars which they carried on against all parts of the 
world, where their sway was not acknowledged, it 
would seem that the opposite of philanthropy—hatred 
to mankind—was regarded as the first of Roman vir- 
Tues. 


Even the Jewish nation, (to whorn was revealed the 
knowledge of God’s existence, and the important fact 
that, as all mankind were descended from Adam and 
Eve, so they were, by creation, brothers,) designated 
all those, not in communion with them, by aterm which 
has been translated ‘‘enemies”-—regarding these only, 
who were of theiy persuasion, as ‘‘neighbors.” Every 
one wil! recoliect the parable of the ‘‘good Samaritan,” 
uttered by the Saviour of the World.—A certain man 
going from Jerusalem to Jericho fell among thieves; 
and they stripped him, and beat him, and left him half 
dead. The Levite, of the highest of the tribes of Israel, 
passed by on the other side.—-But the good Samaritan 
bound up his wounds, soothed his woes, and adminis- 
tered to his wants. ‘Now,’ asked our Lord, ‘“‘which 
of these was neighbor unto him that suffered?” The 
truth flashed, like lightning, upon the mind of him to 
whom the question was addressed; and he gave his 
yoice in favor of the kind Samaritan. 
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A shorttime before the utterance of this parable, the 
same great and good being who spoke it in his sermon 
on the mount, had uttered the truth whieh that parable 
was intended to enforce. ‘Ye have heard that it has 
been said, by them of old time, thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor, and hate thine enemy; but Isay unto you, love your 
encuiies. 


Then was it that the principles of philanthropy first 
dawned upon the world.. Then the barrier was broken 
down between the Gentile and the Jew, and the various 
tribes of mankind mingled into one, beneath the melting 
power of universal charity. 


Jesus Christ was the first and greatest philanthropist. 
The virtue “that went out from him,’ to the healing of 
the multitude, was equally extended to “the son of a 
certain rich man,” and “to the poor blind man by the 
way side”to the Roman Centurion, as to the Jewish 
Pharisee: or Saducee. The religion he taught was in- 
tended as a blessing to all mankind. 


Tho apostles imitated him in his God-like virtues— 
and the primitive fathers followed in the footsteps of 
Apostles. To compare the degenerate beings of 


be arrogance in the extreme. 


Comparison is folly where the dissimilarity is great 
between the objects to be compared.—Modern philan- 
thropists should, therefore, be compared with each other: 
and, for that reason, we will consider the philanthropy 
ef Elisha Tyson, together with that of Howard, Clark- 
son, Wilberforce, and Sharp. 

Howard risked his life amidst the fcetid damps and 
infectious plagues of the dungeon. In his circum-navi- 
gation of charity, (to use the language of. Burke,) he 
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encountered difficulty, privation, and fatigue, as he 
administered to the wants and comforts of the prisoners 
of all nations, and at last fella martyr tohis cause.— 
His cause, however, was popular—he walked amid the 
dacclamations of nations--kings and princes decreed him 
the respect of their subjects--and their dungeon doors 
were opened at the sound of his footsteps. The benefits 
he conferred were temporary in their nature, and-now 
little is left but the benefit of his great example. 


But the cause to which Mr. Tyson lent his life, though 
much more important for the good of mankind than that 
in which Howard died, was so far from being popular, 
that at the time in which he first entered upon it, it was, 
in the eyes of the world, even degradation to espouse it. 
The great men of the earth frowned upon him; and even 
his equals and inferiors treated him with contempt.— 
And although dungeons opened at, his approach, yet 
this was not at the sound of his footsteps, but by force 
of his arm, which, for that purpose, became the arm of 
the law. His was the cause of liberty. °Tis true he 
did notdiea martyr toit, but his biography shews us 
that he was on all occasions ready to offer up his life 
for the good of his fellow creatures. 

Clarkson confined his philanthropy to one great ob- 
ject—the abolition of the slave trace to the coast of 
Africa—and having achieved that, turned his attention 
to other objects. The same maybe said of Wilber- 
force, the illustrious co-adjutor of Clarkson, im the 
great cause of abolition. Their efforts, though for a 
while resisted with obstinacy, triumphed at last; and 
their subsequent exertions were backed by the whole 
nayal power of Great Britain. 

But the whole life of Elisha Tyson, from his youth up, 
“was devoted to the cause of emancipation. His very 
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last act was an achievment of philanthropy, and his 
latest breath was spent in thanking heaven for its sue- 
cess. He was not backed by the power of a mighty 
nation—but, single handed, compelled to fight his way 
through hosts of opponents. 


In character and disposition, there was a striking re- 
semblance between Granville Sharp and the subject of 
this biography. With very slight alterations, an obitu- 
ary notice describing the character of Sharp will be 
found strikingly adapted to that of Tyson. Part of this 
we will extract for the benefit of the reader.—The 
rest may be seen by areference to the ‘‘London Chris- 
tian Observer, for August, eighteen hundred and thir- 
teen.” 


“At Fulham, on the sixth of July Jast, died Granville 
Sharp, Esquire, in the seventy-ninth year of his age-— 
a man of. pre-eminent philanthropy, whese Hfe was 
most actively and perseveringly devoted to promote 
fhe best interests of his species, under a deep sense of 
his responsibility to GOD. 'He was a man of singu- - 
larly gentle, modest and courteous demeanor; but m™ 
a cause. which he deemed important, especially when 
it involved the rights either of his great Lord and 
Master, or of his fellow men, no less-singularly bold ané 
intrepid. 


‘He was a most efficient instrument in. operating 
some mighty changes in the opinion and conduct of this 
pation—changes which will immortalize his name while 
the idea of liberty is cherished, or fearless, unwearied, 
self-denying, and successful exertions fer the happi- 
ness of mankind, are admired among men. But the 
praise of men was not the prevailing motive to exer- 
tion with this distinguished individual. He did wifat 
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he did as unto GOD.—His fear was ever before his 
eyes; and the life of Granville Sharp appeared, to 
those who knew him, to be marked, in a very extraor- 
dinary degree, by a reference to the will of his GOD, 
as the supreme and decisive rule of his conduct; and to 
the influences of the Holy Spirit, as the only source of 
strength and peace. 


“It is scarcely necessary to advert to the part which 
Mr. Sharp bore in the great question of the slave-trade 
and slavery. Every one in Great Britain knows, that 
if in the present day 


‘Fer soil is freedom to the fret of slaves,” 


if is to the constancy and intrepidity of Granville 
Sharp, that we owe this blessing. He achieved the re« 
cognition of this grand and ennobling principle, though 
almost singly opposed to the lawyers, the judges, and 
the statesmen of the day, and though vilified and tra- 
duced by the then formidable host of slave traders and 
their friends in Liverpool, London and Bristol. The 
’ case we allude to, is thatof Somerset, in which it was 
decided by the Judges of England, that slaves cannot 
breath upon our shores.”’ 


The above description, where it does not respect 
matters of local character, is most strictly adapted 
to the subject of this biography; and, therefore, we have 
inserted it. 

What Sharp performed, Tyson would have done, had 
he lived in Enzland. What Tyson did, Sharp might 
have performed, had he lived in Maryland. Nature 
seems to have formed them out of one common mould. 
She, however, cast the lot of Tyson in a field of wider 
and more laborious exertion, than thatin which Sharp 
was born. In England, where allhaye a right by law 
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to freedom, individual instances of oppression, fur 
nishing opportunities for the exercise of philanthropy, 
rarély occur. But in countries like Maryland, where 
slavery is upheld by law, the philanthropist wil find 
no end to his labors. As it was the fate of Tyson to be 
located in-such a country, it is probable that he was fur- 
nished by nature with a greater portion of those noble 
qualities and powers that enter into the composition ‘of 
a philanthropist, than belonged to the soul of Sharp.— 
His were confined to a few instances—those of the 
former, to multitudes.. Two thousand human beings 
have blessed him as the immediate agent of their deliv- 
erance from perpetual slavery. Indirectly, their pre- 
sent offspring, and the countless number of their future 
descendants, owe, or-will owe to him, the light of 
liberty. When we add'to these, the thousands 
that have obtained their freedom through the 
doors of private emancipation, opened through his 
exertions by the legislative arm; the numbers of 
masters, that have been, by his. advice or his example, 
induced to do justice to their slaves by deeds of manu- 
missions; the great improvement he effected in the 
condition of the free, by the erection of churches and 
the encouragemeet of schools; the amelioration, in 
the condition of slaves by the practical lessons of 
humanity which he taught their masters before the 
judicial tribunals of the state; the sacrifices he made, 
and the labors he endured, in order to reclaim from 
savage wildness, the red men of the West; and 
the interest he manifested inthe welfare of all classes 
of human beings, of every sex, rank, condition, color, 
and degree—-we will be justified in saying, that in 
closing, as we now do, this little volume, we close the 
history of the greatest philanthropist that has appeared 
on earth, since the days of the Aposties and primitive 
Fathers, 
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